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correspond with the skirt. 
linen, with a button-hole 


and plaited in two three-strand braids, and tied 
just above the flowing ends with bows and ends 
of brown velvet ribbon. 


Dress for Child under 1 Year old. 
See illustration on first page. 
Tuts dress is of white piqué, and is trimmed 
with ruffles, which are seoliapal and button-hole 
stitched, as shown by the illustration. 





A VALENTINE. 
Tue old trad’ ons, quaint and sweet, 
That tell o £If and woodland Fay, 
Tell also how the gladsome birds 
Choose sweet-hearts for the year to-day: 


Not the tried partners of the joys 

That sang so blithe o’er last year’s nests; 
Their little loves with summer died— 

New fancies fill their feeble breasts. 


Oh, love! no wanton bird am I, 
That only builds in leafy boughs, 

And makes a flower’s brief, perfumed life 
The measure of his fleeting vows. 


The bird his sweet, ephemeral song 
May idly sing through sunny days ; 
I know, ‘mid flowers or leafless bowers, 

One Valentine always. 
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Ve Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a great variety 
of Ladies’ and Girls’ Skating Costumes ; Ball and 
Evening Toilettes; Walking Dresses, Sacques, 
Tight-fitting Basques,and Quilted Fackets, Kitchen 
Aprons, Children’s Dresses, Berthas, Bretelles, 
Fancy Articles, etc., ete. 

1 We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 126 of this Numéber, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





DRESS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


N ancient times it was the human form that 

gave shape to the dress; in modern days 
it is the dress which gives shape to the human 
form. The Greeks and Romans, from earliest 
youth exercised in the leaping, running, wres- 
tling, boxing, quoit-throwing, and riding of the 
gymnasium, became arace of muscular athletes, 
Sons and daughters of the “‘ first families” com- 
peted for prizes in the public games, preparing 
themselves for the struggle with a care that is 
only approached in our day by the training of 
a prize-fighter for the ring or a blood-horse for 
therace. Bathing, currying—for human beings 
really scraped themselves with an instrument 
not unlike a curry-comb of our stables—and 
the anointing of their bodies alternated with 
the vigorous exercise of the gymnasium and 
the intense contest of the public games. 

Under such a regimen the human form ex- 
panded, with every muscle swelling beneath 
the sleek and elastic skin into prominence, 
each ligament tightening its grasp, and giving 
fineness to wrist, ankle, and every joint; and 
all the limbs yielding with suppleness, and ac- 
quiring their utmost flexibility. The human 
form, thus developed, had a fullness varying with 
compactness, and a grace of contour to which no 
ingenuity ofartcouldadd. No artifice of dress 
was needed; and clothing was reduced to its 
elementary purpose of a shield for modesty, or 
a protection against the weather. A piece of 
cloth thrown over the shoulders, or wound 
loosely about the waist, with its folds left to fall 
freely, and yield to the natural configuration of 
the body, was the most graceful of all drapery ; 
for it did not conceal, but gave full expression to 
what was then a model of beauty—the external 
human structure, 

It would not be reasonable to expect that our 
men and women should strip and wrestle or race 
in public ; nor would it be a delectable sight to 
behold their withered anatomies undergoing any 
such operations; but it might be desirable for 
them to find some substitutes for the gymnasium 
and public games, whereby they might increase 
their muscular development. 

Certainly, without much strain upon natural 
modesty, the home dress at least of the young, 
both male and female, might be freed from 
much of its usual restraints, and children al- 
lowed to run, tumble, and twist, unchecked by 
waistbands of whalebone, a precocious wearing 


‘youthful muscle, and giving vigor of body as 


ae 


lines, and starched skirts. This would be an 
obvious and effective means of developing 


well as grace of form. 

Whatever may be the canse, whether it is 

want of exercise, improper feeding, fast living, 

or what not, our modern men and women both 

have become so meagre of muscle that they 

are obliged to resort to all kinds of artifices of 

dress to supply the deficiency. ‘Thus the tailor 

gives the appearance of breadth to the narrow 

chests of our young beaux by a prolongation of 

the upper line of the shoulders by means of cot- 

ton, This, by-the-by, is an American inven- 

tion unknown as yet to foreign artistes, and 

gives the puny dandy of Broadway the look of 
carrying the brawny trunk of a porter upon a 

pair of pipe-stems of his own. 

Women are still more indebted to the dress- 

maker for their outward contour. It needs not 

a peep into the female boudoir to discover the 

secret of that fullness of female development 

which has come in with the fashions of the 
scanty gored dress. ‘The shop windows of the 

street display to every curious passer the artifice 
in all its varieties of form, 

Monsieur Tans, that profound critic of art 
and acute observer of life, has described with 
his usual incisiveness ancient and modern dress. 

Though the sharpness of his words may be some- 
what dulled by our translation, we venture 
to give them in English, He says: ‘* Wo- 
man, by modern education and dress, has be- 
come a sort of beetle, tightened about the mid- 
riff, mounted on a pair of dry and shiny feet, 
and covered with a glistening envelope. Her 
ribbons, her hat, and crinoline have the move- 
ment and rustling sound of the antenne and 
double pair of wings. Like an insect, too, no- 
thing is seen of her face but the eyes and the 
expression. Her whole body has the restless 
activity of a buzzing fly. The best part of her 
beauty consists of a certain nervous vivacity, 
and depends especially upon the coquettish dis- 
position of her glistening envelope, with its 
complication of brilliant details. 

“The female tunic of ancient times was, on 
the contrary, little more than a veil. The belt 
was-a simple cord tied in a simple knot below 
the breasts, and leaving them fully exposed. 
Where the tunic was fastened to the shoulder 
its breadth was no more than that of two fin- 
gers. This allowed the continuance of the 
shoulder into the arm to be freely seen. The 
arms, moreover, were full, strong, and in no 
respect like those thread-like extremities which 
hang from the sides of the modern corset. So 
soon as there is a corset there can be no longer 
a natural body. The ancient female dress 
could be put off and on in an instant, and ap- 
peared to be little else than a sheet that the 
woman had picked up any where and wrapped 
herself in.” 








MEDICAL SEVERITY. 


RILLAT SAVARD), in his famous ‘‘ Phy- 

siologie du Gout,” protests against thesever- 
ity of the doctors, who, as soon as a poor fellow 
falls into their hands, compel him to give up at 
once all his pleasant habits. Physicians are, 
indeed, apt to be too rigorous in their discipline 
of the diet and regimen of their patients. More 
confidence might be advantageously placed in 
the instincts of the sick. It is seldom that they 
fancy any thing hurtful, while often their long- 
ings are indications of what is beneficial. A 
judicious physician should always have an ear 
for such promptings of nature, and he should 
not forget, as SAVARIN reminds him, that while 
painful sensations are unfavorable, agreeable 
ones dispose to the restoration of health. A 
little wine, a spoonful of coffee, or a few drops 
of a dqueur indulged in contrary to the doc- 
tor’s injunction, have often brought back a smile 
to the most deathlike face. 

It is fortunate, no doubt, that the prescription 
of the physician is often counteracted by the 
disobedience of the patient, and that thus na- 
ture has an opportunity of making gvod its 
claims as against art. 

Medical severity in the treatmen’ of the sick 
shows itself not only in depriving the body, but 
also the mind, of its instinctive requirements. 
How commonly the physician forbids his patient 
to read, write, or engage in any intellectual oc- 
cupation! A mental regimen, however, in ill- 
ness is as essential to the restoration of health 
as the due regulation of the physical functions. 
The mind of the sick must be diverted by some 
agreeable pursuit, or, for mere want of something 
to do, it will turn in upon itself, and engage in a 
self-torture fatal both to intellectual and phys- 
ical health, 

** Wilt thou,” cries a sufferer, “shut up one 
who is suffering already from sickness, and hap- 
ly with no society save that of a stupid nurse, 
without any means of amusing his mind? Shall 
he have no employment but the counting the 
beats of his fevered pulse, or the stripes or the 
flowers in the paper or bed furniture, it may be, 
or figuring horrid faces from shadows, or the 
fancying landscapes in the veins of the marble 
chimney-piece, or the gazing on some portrait, 
haply, till he fancieth the eyes move, and he al- 
most shrieketh at the frightful creation of his 





of breeches, pantaloons or pantalets, crino- 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f St. Valentine. 


EAR EDGAR,—I was surprised the other 
morning early by a visit from several young 
persons of both sexes whom I very much es- 
teem, and I suppose they would hardly have 
called upon me at that hour, and for the purpose 
which I shall describe, if they also had not felt 
kindly toward me. In fact, they called so early 
that I was awakened by them; for I opened 
my eyes, and heard soft and exquisite music, 
such as I remember long and long ago in Ger- 
meny, before the daybreak of the New-Year; 
such, also, as I have heard in certain moods in 
Italy, when the Pifferari came in from the Cam- 
pagna during the Christmas holidays, and play- 
ed their melancholy pipes before the shrines ; 
such, too, as I imagine on happy Christmas- 
eves in Englend, all snow and moonlight splen- 
dor, and singing of waits under the eaves, as 
Wordsworth describes. a 

I lay and listened, and presently I distin- 
guished the words of Ophelia’s song, sung in a 
fine, manly chorus in the hall below. I don’t 
know whose music it was; but it was very 
beautiful, and filled my heart with lovely visions 
and with gratitude, and then with that vague, 
indefinable, pensive longing which music in a 
serenade always inspires. Nothing so criticises 
life as fine music, It is amazing how base all 
meanness seems when you hear it. Therefore, 
perhaps, it is that love is such happiness. It is 
perfect accord—perpetual music. But while I 
still lay and remembered that it was the morn- 
ing of St. Valentine’s Day, and wondered what 
choir of pious youth were thus intoning matins 
to the joyous Saint, I heard a light tap at my 
door and a low whisper: 

‘** Are you awake, Mr. Bachelor ?” 

It was the voice of Claude, who is always first 
in these happy fancies, and I answered: 

‘* Always to you, my dear boy.” 

Then he opened the door and stepped in. 
*¢Ts this music for me ?” asked I. 

‘For you,” replied Claude, smiling. And, 
as he smiled, a German glee of good-morning 
came rising upon those same trained and melo- 
dious voices. I looked at Claude for an ex- 
planation. 

‘*My dear Mr. Bachelor,” said he, ‘‘it is 
St. Valentine’s morning; and as some of your 
friends know no one who honors the feast more, 
for you have chosen the whole other sex for 
your valentine, we have come to ask you to 
breakfast with us, and then to do something 
more, which you shall presently know.” 

‘* With all my heart, my dear Claude, if you 
will wait for me.” - 

He went out; and while I dressed those 
voices made music in the hall. I don’t deny, 
Edgar, that I was happy. I don’t deny that I 
said to myself, ‘‘ You desertless old Bachelor, 
living upon your little income, is there a prince 
in the city who could buy the pleasure you have 
already had this morning, and that which you 
are yet to have?’ And then came a strain 
which brought a memory that smoothed every 
wrinkle out of my cheek, and restored every 
gray hair to the brown of twenty-five, and made 
me a young, cheery fellow, singing down the 
Simplon to the Isola Bella on a perfect sum- 
mer day. Such a cosmetic is morning music 
on St. Valentine’s Day! There came another 
softer, sadder strain; and I recalled the friend 
of many years, who died on the last St. Valen- 
tine’s—so generous, so humorous and gentle, so 
wise and true, that over his year-old grave all 
the beatitudes should be tenderly written, and 
chiefly that blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God! And why not, since they 
make others see Him ? 

When I went down I found a merry party, 
and if I had been Queen of the May I could 
not have. been more warmly welcomed. 

‘Tf there were only a Church of St. Valen- 
tine you should be Pope,” said Violet, as she 
took my hand. 

‘*But what does it all mean?” asked I. 

“ Breakfast,” answered Claude. 

And to breakfast we went. Of course it was 
out of the house; and such a table is not often 
seen. There was a huge silver platter of splen- 
did fruit in the centre—such as painters try to 
imagine in their fruit and flower pieces, There 
was a natrow stream or border of odorous flowers 
running all around the table, just in front of the 
plates. There was exquisite glass and lovely 
china, and such things to eat and to drink as are 
becoming; and around the table sat such a pleas- 
ant and brilliant company that if you had seen 
them you would have been sure that they could 
sing exactly as I had heard them singing ; and, 
under the enchantment of the music, how easily 
you could have fancied that it was a feast of all 
the fairest birds that ever paired on Valentine’s 
—birds that some repentant Circe had restored 
to their natural and original forms! 

When we had breakfasted, Claude rapped, 
and said: 

“Dear Mr. Bachelor, these before you and 
around you are your loyal subjects. In other 


years we have chosen our own valentines, but 
for this year we propose to submit to your de- 
cision, and you shall choose for us all our val- 
entines!” 

And thereupon the melodious voices sang, 





own fantasy ?” 


What was I to do, dear Edgar? I looked 
at them more speechlessly than any modest 
orator awed into silence by the sudden cry for 
a speech. I knew them all, Clande and_Is- 
abel, Violet and Guy, Romeo and Juliet, and 
all the rest, and I knew the kindly power 
which had already and forever paired these 
young friends of mine. We elders see what 
they can not. We remember when the cheeks 
that are sunken now and pale were exquisitely 
rosy round; when the eyes that are dimmed 
now and spectacled brimmed with joyous light, 
like a flower-cup with morning dew; when - 
the figure that bends and is feeble now was 
lithe and erect as a sapling, and when its move- 
ment was as graceful as the sapling swaying in 
the summer wind. But if at the feast of youth 
and beauty our older eyes see the inevitable 
doom, let us hope that they also see beneath 
it, and beyond the bare boughs of winter be- 
hold the spring blossoms, I looked into those 
bright faces, and, perhaps, into those young 
hearts, The birds already were paired. I saw 
and heard only the sheltered and singing nests. 
If I was to choose valentines, they must be of 
another kind. 

‘* Begin with Claude!” they cried together. 
‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ Master Claude, you have 
one valentine which I do not believe even the 
good Bishop’s excommunication could take 
from your heart and arms; now, then, F give 
you another, and in fidelity to her you will only 
be the more faithful to your own. I have 
watched you closely, Claude: you are generous, 
but impatient; you are very loving, but very 
petulant. Yes, I have heard even you speak to 
—even her, in a tone that I know yon instantly 
regretted ; but every tone leaves its impression. 
Nothing is ever really recalled, as no tears can 
be unwept, no vows once breathed can be un- 
spoken, I give you, therefore, for your valen- 
tine—to have and to hold, to love, honor, and 
cherish, for richer for poorer, for better for 
worse, until naught can you part—Self-com- 
mand! Devote yourself to the service of that 
valentine. As the knight would hear no word 
against honor or his lady, and held that an in- 
stant’s forgetfulness was an endless infidelity 
so give yourself to this mistress, who will make 
you really master of yourself. And he who con- 
quers his own spirit is greater than he that rules 
a city.” 

‘“¢ Self-command shall be my valentine,” said 
Claude, smiling; and with her help and my 
lady’s, I will be unswervingly faithful. And 
now for Isabel.” 

“Miss Isabel, you could choose for me in 
this same way much more surely than I for you. 
But I observe what is, indeed, but natural in 
one whom every body likes, and whose good 
heart would gladly please every body—I ob- 
serve little insincerities of tone and manner, 
which foolishly but not unnaturally seem to 
many whom you would most please to argue a 
certain falsity of character. It is a manner 
which seems to solicit admiration, and yet no- 
thing is further from you. Even your smile 
seems a little artificial. So I give you Sim- 
plicity for your valentine, whose other name is 
Honesty, and clinging to whom, you will not 
seem to look or to say more than you mean. [ 
do not wonder, dear Isabel, that you ladies, 
who wear other people’s hair for your own, and 
whose whole external appearance is a complex 
system of ingenious pretenses, lose a little of 
your sincerity underneath. You make your per- 
sons seem to be something else than they really 
are, and the falsity strikes deeper. But, Miss 
Isabel, with you it is manner only; and the val- 
entine I give you will cure it. Try her for a 

ear.” 

“T take her for my whole life,” said the 
beautiful young woman; and she tossed me a 
rose-bud, which I have carried, as it were, in 
my heart ever since. 

‘*And you, Master Guy—as clear and hon- 
est and unstable as water—is it your turn next ? 
If I were Bunyan, I should say that I give you 
for a valentine good Mistress Stick-to-the-text ; 
and bid you, as you value your life, never to 
lose sight of her, and to be as loyal to her as 
you are to Violet. What irresolution makes 
your hands so slippery that you can not cling 
to any thing you grasp long enough to turn it 
to some purpose? Your name should be Weath- 
ercock. You think that you are not made for 
this or for that, that your talents are suited to 
the thing that you are not doing. But you are 
certainly made to fail unless you persevere. 
Only knaves succeed without working; and 
there is no efficient work without constancy. I 
give you Perseverance for your valentine, and 
she will help you to your dearer mate. Talent 
you have, and even genius; but they are only 
wind in the sail. If you haven’t the rudder 
and keel and ballast, my boy, you will drift and 
drift. The artist, said a great painter, is one- 
tenth poet and nine-tenths mechanic, Draw 
your own moral, Guy, and go in peace, with 
Perseverance your valentine.” 

So it went on, my dear Edgar, until I had 
been betrayed into telling all my merry friends 
what I thought was the especial weakness of _- 
each, and allotting to each a virtue as a valen- 
tine. I only wish that I could practice my own 
preaching. But I fear that the clergy of the 
good Bishop Valentine are like all the rest. 





**Q Richard! O mon roi!” 





We all see and declare the beauty of holiness: 
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but somehow we are not ourselves as beautiful 
we might be. And’when I had ended my 


lively duty, and had given a valentine to each 


one of my gracious hosts, I could not help say- 
ing to them: ‘ Dear children, I have given you 
the benediction of the bishop, and now we are 
to separate. But as Claude said that I had 
all my life taken all the fairer sex for my val- 
entine, so, as the chief of sinners present, I be- 
stow upon myself, as my valentine for the year, 
to be most zealously and constantly served, all 
the virtues together which I have singly allot- 
ted to each one of you!” 

There was a merry laugh. The sweet voices 
struck up a noble and quaint Gregorian chant 
as a nunc dimittis, We shook hands all round, 
and this year’s feast of St. Valentine was ended. 

Yours, my dear Edgar, 
An Op BAcHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FANCY COSTUMES. 


lee masquerade balls were never popular 
in New York, and this scason have proved 
absolute failures. Costumers say their occupa- 
tion would be gone were it not that private the- 
atricals, pantomime parties, tableaux, charades, 
and fancy dress parties are extremely fashion- 
able. A director with some knowledge of the- 
atrical matters is necessary at parties where 
scenes from Dickens are rehearsed, or Rip Van 
Winkle or Humpty Dumpty appear; but domi- 
noes and fancy costumes are frequently prepared 
at home by the wearers; and it is for these that 
we provide some hints. 

The handsomest dominoes are of pale blue, 
pink, lavender, or white satin with a border of 
swan’s-down or blonde lace for trimming. A 
new fancy is to wear over the domino a loose- 
sleeved mantle, cut like an ample paletot, deeply 
pointed on each side, with long flowing sleeves 
and a hood. This domino may be cut from the 
pattern of the gored wrapper illustrated in Bazar 
No. 5, Vol. IV., dispensing with the fullness 
added below the waist in the back. It has no 
sleeves, as those in the mantle are sufficient. 
It may be belted, but is more graceful and less 
liable to crush the ball dress beneath it when 
worn loose and flowing. Buttons and button- 
holes fasten the entire front, and the skirt should 
be long enough to conceal the dress under it. 
Costumers charge $25 an evening for the use of 
such a domino made of lavender, rose, or black 
satin, the mantle and skirt edged with lace or 
swan’s-down. Dominoes made in this way are 
not so clumsy and ungraceful as the full, old- 
fashioned garment, gathered to a yoke. ‘The last 
plan is a good one, however, when the skirt of a 
dress is used for a domino, and it is desirable to 
cut it as little as possible. A long-trained gored 
skirt of white, black, or any quiet color, will an- 
swer. <A deep yoke is fitted half-way down the 
body, and a gored skirt, with openings in the side 
seams for the arms, is pleated to the yoke, leav- 
ing the front plain and the back quite full. Domi- 
noes for gentlemen are made in the way just de- 
ascribed. Black silk or alpaca, without trimming, 
is the material. 

Silk or satin masks cost 75 cents when plain ; 
with a silk frill added, to conceal the mouth and 
chin, they are $1; with a fall of black or 
white lace inwrought with gilt they cost $1 50. 
Ladies usually select a plain mask of the color 
of the domino, and add a fall of lace. 

Peasant characters are exceedingly popular 
this season. These require coarse fabrics, and 
are inexpensively gotten up. Gay, large-figured 
chintzes bought of the upholsterer, coarse 
serges, and cheap wool stuffs make up bright 
and attractive costumes, that retain their fresh- 
ness long enough, as they must of necessity be 
worn but a few times. The nursery favorites, 
Qld Mother Hubbard and Goody Two Shoes, 
appear at every masquerade, brigands and 
Zouaves are arrayed in petticoats, and the char- 
acters that figure in the European war meet in 
the merry dance. Sad-eyed sisters of the Red 
Cross promenade with dashing soldiers who 
wear the Prussian cap, and are announced as 
Uhlans; Fritz and Gretchen, counterparts of 
the German emigrants that one sees occasion- 
ally in the streets, are favorite characters; and 
some courageous girl dons the dress of the once 
popular vivandiére, and flourishes the French 
tricolor. 

One of the prettiest peasant costumes repre- 
sents a spinning-girl. ‘The short full skirt and 
low, square-necked sleeveless bodice are of broad- 
striped chintz or cambric, in buff stripes, altern- 
ating with white. An apron, with bib and 
pockets, is of black and white stripes, with a 
border sewed on of a chintz stripe representing 
field and flax flowers. White lace tucker in the 

square neck, and short puffed sleeves of white 
muslin. Broad-brimmed straw hat, with flow- 
ers in front, and long loops of blue ribbon hang- 
ing beneath the brim on each side. A distatf 
in her hand is decorated with blue ribbons and a 
bunch of field flowers. Clocked stockings and 
square-toed high-heeled slippers, with large 
buckles, 

The German peasant girl, Gretchen, is best 
represented by a fair-haired girl, whose long 
tresses should be braided and wound flatly about 
her head, or else tied with ribbon and left hang- 
ing. Her dress is a full round skirt of brown or 
crimson serge reaching nearly to the ankle, an 
under-waist of white muslin, very full, gathered 
to a belt, the neck cut half high and round, and 
held by a drawing-string, full straight sleeves 
gathered to a band at the elbow; over this is a 

nt waist like the skirt. A bright blue cam- 
ric apron of two straight widths, almost as long 
as the dress, is gathered to a belt at the waist. 


shoes, with broad, flat heels, A close-fitting 
cap or bonnet with capeis worn on the head, and 
a kerchief of bright color is folded around the 
neck, 

Maud Muller, the hay-maker, wears a short 
skirt of pink cambric, with blouse-waist and 
apron of white muslin. Knots of black velvet 
ribbon with white daisies in the centre are on 
her shoulders, and on the pockets of her apron. 
Broad straw flat, with velvet and daisies clus- 
tered in the centre of the crown. A tiny rake, 
wrapped with pink ribbon, is strapped over her 


shoulder. 


The Brigand—a dashing costume copied from 
the opera—is a skirt of scarlet satin, quite short, 
and arranged in a panier puft behind. Many 
rows of gilt galloon, with pendent acorns, sur- 
round the skirt. A jaunty little military jacket 
of black velvet, nearly covered with gilt passe- 
menterie, is merely a short tight basque with the 
skirt cut in squares, and the front open and 
filled with white lace ruffles. This is an ex- 
pensive dress, as some of the gilt enterie 
is $3 a yard. Brigand hat of black velvet, with 
narrow rolling brim, high sloping crown, and 
long black and scarlet plumes. Flesh-colored 
silk stockings and high scarlet boots, fringed with 
gilt at the ankles, and fastened by gilt buttons. 

A pretty costume, prepared for a young girl 
of fifteen, is called the Union Flag. It is made 
of plush. ‘The low pointed bodice and the upper 
part of the short skirt are light blue plush, dotted 
with silver stars. ‘The skirt is filled out to the 
proper length by lengthwise stripes of red and 
white plush about three inches wide. Narrow 
silver galloon is sewed between the stripes to 
conceal the seams. A scarf passing over the left 
shoulder, crossed on the left side, and hanging 
low on the skirt, is of three stripes of plush— 
red, white and blue—joined by silver braid, and 
finished at the ends with silver fringe. A liber- 
ty cap has a pointed band of blue plush, dotted 
with silver stars, and a hanging point of red and 
white stripes, and a silver tassel. Flesh-colored 
silk stockings, strapped with red and blue rib- 
bon. ‘The costumer’s charge was $10 for the 
privilege of wearing this dress first. : 

The loveliest fancy dress quoted from abroad 
is a flower costume. ‘This is simply an ordinary 
evening dress with demi-trained skirt, made up 
entirely of ruches of shaded silk, alternately 
mauve and violet, sewed on a tarlatan founda- 
tion. The ruches are very full, notched on the 
edges, and caught up between the pleats to look 
like flower petals. ‘To soften all this is an over- 
skirt of violet tulle, with long slender vines of the 
dark green leaves of the violet looping the skirt 
on the hips, and trailing behind for asash. The 
dress looked like a huge bouquet of Parmesan 
violets. 

Aqua—water—is represented by white gauze 
skirts over green grenadine. ‘Tiny gold-fish, cut 
out of gold-leaf, are seen beneath the white gauze. 
Sea-weed, grasses, and water-lilies trim the cor- 
sage, and form a coiffure for the long, flowing 
blonde hair. Jewelry of red and white branches 
of imitation coral accompany this dress. 

A gay dress represents the Princess Carnival. 
The skirt of white satin has a pointed border of 
different colors, trimmed with gilt galloon. The 
over-skirt, in imitation.of gold cloth, is dotted 
with tiny points of every color of the rainbow. 
The corsage is like the upper skirt. Powdered 
wig and three-cornered hat. Haidee is a rich 
Oriental costume for a brunette. Scarlet vel- 
vet skirt and basque, covered with tinkling gold- 
en pieces, like coin, describes the suit. Long, 
hanging black hair, with a gilt netted coiffure. 
Pierrette is a jaunty little dress of white cash- 
mere, covered with knots and bows of red ribbon. 

The Marie Antoinette, Marie Stuart, and other 
historical costumes, so much copied last winter, 
seem to have lost favor. Fanciful national cos- 
tumes, the Roman, Moorish, and other gorgeous 
Oriental dresses, are still popular. 

Kitty Puss—representing a white cat—is a 
pretty dress for a little girl with light hair. A 
white merino or delaine frock, with short skirt 
and low-necked basque, is trimmed with rows of 
swan’s-down. White slippers, with swan’s-down 
around the top. Flowing crimped hair, and a lit- 
tle swan’s-down or cony turban with an imita- 
tion of a cat’s head on the front. The child car- 
ries a wand over her shoulder, with three mice 
hanging from it. 

A peasant dress for a girl of ten years is of 
blue and white striped calico, with solid blue 
over-skirt looped at the sides, and a low blue 
bodice, with white chemisette appearing above 
it, and full white sleeves. Bib-apron of yellow 
linen, bordered with blue. Lace head-dress, 
Scarlet stockings. Patent-leather shoes with gilt 
buckles. A willow basket filled with eggs and 
fruit is carried on the arm. 

Spring is a showy costume for a girl. Sky 
blue silk skirt, ornamented with swallows cut of 
black velvet. Blue gauze skirt, studded with 
gilt butterflies and looped with pink roses. Low 
blue bodice, with white daisies for trimming. 

‘The Folly dress, made up of stripes of all col- 
ors and little tinkling bells, fairy and cherub 
dresses, and the shepherdess costumes, described 
in former papers, are still seen. 





PERSONAL. 


In the recent death of Dr. GzorGE T. Exiiott, 
of this city, science not less than society has 
lost one of its most brilliant members. Ere he 
had rounded the fullness of manhood he had 
achieved a reputation not surpassed by that of 
any member of the medical profession in this 
country. He was a man of notably fine and gra- 
cious presence, of refined, manly, winning ad- 
dress ; and whithersoever he went, or with whom- 
soever associated, ever won favorand regard. A 
skillful physician, a learned professor, a quiet, 
amiable, cultured gentleman—his memory will 





Scarlet and blue striped stockings. Low black 
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of his professional and the purity of his personal 

character. 

—Late advices from Europe state that Lours 
Kossutu is lying at the point of death in Turin, 
Italy. What a history has been his! He is now 
seventy-nine years of age. Before he was thirty 
he had made himself famous in the public affairs 
of Hungary. He was a fine linguist, having, be- 
fore he left college, acquired fluency in the Mag- 
a Slovak, German, French, and Latin tongues. 

rom 1831 to 1851 he was constantly occupied in 

— life,and was an active and turbulent leader. 

n 1851 his extradition was demanded by Austria 

and Russia, but through the friendly interven- 
tion of the United States and England he was 
allowed to come to this country. His progress 
through the Northern States was an ovation. 
In Washington a banquet was given him by the 
members of both Houses of Congress, at which 
he was addressed, among others, by DaniEL 
WEsSTER and Lewis Cass. His efforts to ob- 
tain pecuniary aid for Hungary, howevcr, re- 
ceived a fatal blow by the coup d’état of Louis 
NAPoLeEon, the news of which arrived about a 
fortnight after his landing, destroying all hopes 
for a speedy regeneration of Europe. And now 
the poor old man, disappointed in all the hopes 
and aspirations of his youth, goes to his long 
home with few, indeed, <o do him reverence! 

—Parties being especially the rage during the 

present month—.e., up to the time when our an- 

nual heavy grief commences (Ash-Wednesday, 

Februai , anniversary of the birth of G. W.)— 

it would be well for young people of mirthful 

ye 7 to remember these lines, written by 
at fine Vermont moralist, Joun G. Saxx: 

“In going to parties just mind what you’re at— 
fb sey Bt eer head and take care ps your hat, 
Lest you find that a favorite son of your mother 
Has an ache in the one and a brick in the other.” 
—King Amapezvs has by a royal decree made 

the widow of General Prim a Duchess, and her 

son, Don Juan Pri, Duke of Castillejos. 

—The lady correspondents of the press in 
Washington are becoming an established and im- 
nt institution, and a very well paid one too. 

rs. MaRY CLEMMER AMES, for example, who 
writes so cleverly for the Rape oy and Brook- 
lyn Union, is paid a salary of $5000 per annum, 
which is more, we suspect, than is oom to any 
man correspondent or writer in Washington. 

Mrs. HARRIET PREscoTT SPOFFORD is paid for 

correspondence $3000 a year, and writes articles 

for papers and magazines besides. Miss SNEAD 

(‘* Miss Grundy’’) sends very pleasant and racy 

letters to the World for $1200 a year, and writes 

to the Springfield Republican, Louisville Journal, 
and Baltimore Saturday Night, for which she is 
paid large sums of gold. Mrs. ‘*Grace Green- 
wood” Lippincott has written considerably this 
winter for the Tribune, for which, of course, she 
obtains her own price. Mrs. Marra A. STEtT- 
son, of Boston, sends lively letters to the Bos- 
ton Watchman and Reflector, and to some paper 
printed in many millions out West— Kansas 
or some such country as that. Another clever 
and very industrious correspondent is ‘‘ Olivia’’ 

(Mrs. Brigas), of the Philadelphia Press. Her 

letters are among the best sent from the capital. 

Probably one reason why these lady correspond- 

ents are so well compensated is, that aside from 
their ability, they attend very closely to their 
duties, do not pervade places where much Bour- 
bon, late night, and bad cigar are consumed, and 
do not indulge in ‘‘ sinful games.”’ 

—It is gazetted from abroad that WorTa, the 
noted man-milliner of Paris, proposes to abide 
in New York, which, he estimates, affords a more 
promising field for his compositions than any 
other city in the universe: 


“Worth makes the (wo)man, and want of it the fel- 


low; 
The rest is all but leather, or some other equally 
desirable and durable material for foot gear.” 
Or words to that effect. 

—Pére (“‘Perry,’’ as a man of levity near us 
pronounces it) HYACINTHE is understood to be 
making arrangements to revisit this country 
some time during the present year, for what spe- 
purpose is not mentioned—probably to lec- 

ure. 

—The Rev. Dr. Pusey, canon of Christchurch, 
Oxford, where he resides, has been very ill, and at 
his age (seventy-one) his friends feel great anxiety 
about him. His only son is nearly stone-deaf, and 
sadlycrippled. Thecareerof Dr. Pusgy has been 
quite remarkable, After graduating with high 
honors at Christchureh, he was, at the age of 
twenty - eight, 4 ee Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University, a post to which is 
attached a canonry at Christchurch. He was 
one of the earliest and most constant contribu- 
tors to the ** Tracts for the Times.” In 1843 he 
was suspended from preaching before the Uni- 
versity on account of a sermon on the Holy Eu- 
charist. For forty years he has been one of the 
most zealous and influential men of the highest 
of the High-Church party of England. 

—Once in a long while the name of Aaron 
Burr comes to the surface. It was his dyin 
wish that he might, when dead, lie at the feet o 
his father, AARON Burr, and of his grandfather, 
JONATHAN Epwarps. His wish was granted, 
and a place was made for him in the college di- 
vision of the burying-ground at Princeton. For 
a number of years his grave was visited by hun- 
dreds of travelers, yet there was nothing to mark 
it. No one of all the friends of Burr was left 
who cared to mark the grave, until one night in 
1856, unknown to any one, a plain marble slab 
with the name of AARON BURR upon it was 

laced at the head of his grave. his is the 

oundation for the finale of HARRIET BEECHER 

Stowe’s novel of “The Minister’s Wooing.”’ 
So great was the interest in this one grave that 
in 1860 nearly one-half of the grave-stone had 
been chipped off by visitors and carried away. 
The students took up a subscription, and caused 
the erection of a wire cage about the stone, 
which has thus been preserved in its broken 
condition. It is now known that it was by a 
woman’s thoughtfulness and regard for the de- 
ceased that the stone was erected. 

—Jay CooKE has endeared himself to the 
Episcopalians of Ohio by endowing a thirt 
thousand dollar peony in Gambier Col- 
lege, and named the Rev. Dr. Bronson, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, ‘as the man to fill the chair. 

—BrieHamM Youn is fast losing his grip over 
the Mormons. There-are now held in Salt Lake 
City regular services by the Episcopalians and 
Methodists. Bishop TuTTie is held in great 
esteem by the people, and by many of the Mor- 
mons. The Episcopal services are well attended, 
and many of the English Mormons, originally 





be kept in very precious remembrance by those 
who knew and esteemed him for the excellence 


Episcopalians, have been brought back to their 


original faith. The Rev. Mr. Pzarce, of the 
Methodist Church, is having great success, es- 
pecially with the Mormons from England, alarge 
qonertion of whom were originally of the 
ethodist Church. The railroad, and rapid 
intercommunication with decent people of the 
=o powerful auxiliaries in the work. 

—The scene at the marriage of Miss MoTLEY 
to Mr. SHERIDAN was a very delightful one. She 
was attired in white satin, with unusually rich 
Brussels lace veil and double flounces. Five 
bridemaids in pink silk dresses, with over-skirts 
of white silk grenadine trimmed with white 
silk fringe, and tiny bonnets of white tulle with 

ink roses and tulle veils, attended the bride: 

iss HELEN SHERIDAN, sister of the bridegroom; 
Miss Susan MOTLEY, sister of the bride; Miss 
RUSSELL Stureis; together with a very juve- 
nile bridemaid, the Hon. Marcia BAMPFYLDE, 
grandchild of Mrs. SHERIDan, and the daughter 
of Lord and Lady PottimoreE; and Miss Car- 
LOTTA NoRTON, grand-daughter of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. The service was performed in the 
village church at Frampton, which is rich in 
historic interest, having been erected during the 
reign of EpwarD IIL, and contains memorial 
windows, etc., etc., in remembrance of various 
members of the SHERIDAN family and their an- 
cestors. 

—Michigan has several prominent men in pub- 
lic life who have been the artificers of their own 
fortunes. One of its Judges in the United States 
Court was a few years ago an infirm schoolmas- 
ter in the then young city of Grand Rapids. 
About the same time two men were next-door 
neighbors in Detroit, one keeping a dry-goods 
store, and the other a boot and shoe store. The 
latter is now Governor BaLpwiny, the former 
United States Senator CHANDLER. A later in- 
stance is that of a young man born of poor but 
honest parents in Mackinaw, with absolutely no 
school to go to, who emigrated to Grand Haven, 
went into business, and is now United States 
Senator elect, Tomas W. FERRY. 

—Mrs. CELIA BURLEIGH is having quite a suc- 
cess this winter with her lecture on “‘ Houses 
and Homes.” It was her happiness to fill Ply- 
mouth Church with listeners to it, and to have 
had in Boston, Syracuse, and other “‘ head” cen- 
tres of equal prominence, audiences composed 
of the beauty, brain, and bullion of their several 
propinquities. 

—Rev. Lyman Assort has been selected as 
editor of the new illustrated weekly paper to be 
published by the American Tract Society. AB- 
BOTT is a pretty good name to place at the head 
of any literary project in this country. To a 
high degree the A.’s have the knack of the pen. 

—The beautiful residence of M. Gouri, the 
icture-dealer, at Bougival, inside the German 
ines, has been destroyed by the fire from the 
forts. It contained many remarkable works of 
art. M. Gourin wrote to the Crown Prince, 
begging him to save the pictures (mostly Gr- 
ROME’S), and they were removed to Versailles, 

—It is understood to be a source of general 
grief to the modern Greek to know that the 
young King of Greece is addicted to croquet; but 
his medical advisers have ordered him to abandon 
it on account of the danger of cerebral excite- 
ment. 

—‘‘Fighting Joz Hooxer,’” as he is known 
to this people, has been interviewed by that 
bright newspaper gentleman, Donn Pratt, who 
says he is having a calm, sunny afternoon to his 
turbulent life, and is well, fat, hearty, and cheer- 
ful. Heisa aon ca old soldier still, with 
the bearing of Mars, with an eye at once kindly 
and severe—if you understand that. ‘I do,” 
says D. Pratt; ‘‘at least, I know what I am driy- 
ing at. JOE HOOKER was as sweet and gentle as 
a woman, and as brave—well, as brave as Bos 
SCHENCK, or Old Mizroy. We generally say a 
lion; but I like the two I have seen tried better 
than the king of the beasts that I suspect is a 
humbug, as all recognized notorieties are. The 
reputation that tells is a caricature, precisely as 
all successful popular portraits are. General 
HOOKER was as capable as he was handsome, and 
that is saying much. May his life be as happy 
from. this out as heretofore it has been illustri- 
ous. 

—Of the prominent French artists of the time 
MEISSONNIER is in the Commissary Department, 
with the rank of Colonel. Gustave Dorz is in 
the Paris Garde Mobile, and in his leisure mo- 
ments occupies himself with sketches for his 
new allegorical picture of the siege of Paris, 
Rosa Bonner is residing quietly at her home 
at Fontainebleau. Duvat, the historical paint- 
er, is adjoint to the mayor of one of the Paris 
arrondissements. GONDEZ, the young sculptor, 
has been taken prisoner by the Prussians. Ca- 
BANEL is in the Zouaves. Many other painters 
of eminence are serving in the National Guard, 
Paris. GEROME, PERRAULT, SCHLESINGER, Gu- 
DIN, and Yvon, are in London. The latter has 
realized a considerable sum for an allegorical 
picture for A. T. Stewart. GeROME is in deli- 
cate health. 

—The “ happy day”’ for the Marquis of Lorne 
has been fixed for the 21st of March, when the 
Princess Louise will become ‘Mrs. Lorng.”’ 
The 21st of March, by the same token, is the anni- 
versary of the day on which CRANMER, archbish- 
op of Canterbury, was burned for heresy, at Ox- 
ford. Tt is also the day on which was born St. 
Benedict, founder (a.D. 529) of the order of Bea- 
edictines. 

—Naughty persons in Rio Janeiro cheated 
CaRLotta Parti out of $700 in one evening by 
means of spurious tickets. 

—M. JEROME PaTTERSON BONAPARTE (our 
BoNnAPARTE), grandson of the ex-King of West- 

halia, was recently serving on the outposts of 
Sourbevelé: among the defenders of Paris. Cu- 
riously enough he is the only BonaParTE left in 
France to fight against the invader up to the 
last moment of surrender. 

—A gentleman from Cleveland was talking 
recently with the president of one of our city 
banks—a man proverbial for kindnesses to the 
poor and the sorrowing—when a letter was hand- 
ed to him. He read it, and said, ‘‘ There is a 
very valuable letter, with donations for a noble 
purpose.”’ It was a note from JoHN JAcoB As- 
TOR, inclosing two checks for $1000 each, one 
from his father, the other from himself, for the 
purchase of a “‘lodging-house for girls” in the 

city. Mrs. Wm. B. Astor supports an orphan 
asylum out of her own purse at Red Hook, or 
the Hudson, and Mrs. Jonn Jacosp AstTop 
well known for her active participation in” 


auspices of the Episcopal Church, of’ 
is a member, 





of our city charities, especially those ur 
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the{JJustration. Cut the under edge of thé over- 
skirt in and bind them with brown velvet, 
‘and finish with a brown velvet belt. Drape the 


over-skirt at the sides, bind’it with brown velvet, 
and trim it with bows of brown velvet ribbon. 
waist to correspond with the skirt. 
collar of fine linen, with a button-hole 
edge, and a row of stitching 
m the scallops. Hair crimped 
and plaited in two three-strand braids, and tied 
just above the flowing ends with bows and ends 
‘of brown velvet ribbon. 


Dress for Child under 1 Year old. 
See illustration on first page. 
Tus dress is of white piqué, and is trimmed 
with ruffies, which are aciapsd and button-hole 
stitched, as shown by the illustration. 





A VALENTINE. 


Tue old trad’ .ms, quaint and sweet, 
That tell o £1f and woodland Fay, 
Tell also how the gladsome birds 
Choose sweet-hearts for the year to-day: 


Not the tried partners of the joys 
That sang so blithe o’er last year's nests; 
Their little loves with summer died— 
New fancies fill their feeble breasts. 
Oh, love! no wanton bird am I, 
That only builds in leafy boughs, 
And makes a flower’s brief, perfumed life 
The measure of his fleeting vows. 
The bird his sweet, ephemeral song 
May idly sing through sunny days; 
I know, ’mid flowers or leafless bowers, 
One Valentine always. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Fresruary 25, 1871. 








CS Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a great variety 
of Ladies’ and Girls’ Skating Costumes ; Ball and 
Evening Toilettes; Walking Dresses, Sacques, 
Tight-fitting Basques,and Quilted Fackets, Kitchen 
Aprons, Children’s Dresses, Berthas, Bretelles, 
Fancy Articles, etc., ete. 

YS We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 126 of this Numéber, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. ; 





DRESS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


N ancient times it was the human form that 

gave shape to the dress; in modern days 
it is the dress which gives shape to the human 
form, The Greeks and Romans, from earliest 
youth exercised in the leaping, running, wres- 
tling, boxing, quoit-throwing, and riding of the 
gymnasium, became arace of muscular athletes, 
Sons and daughters of the ‘‘ first families” com- 
peted for prizes in the public games, preparing 
themselves for the struggle with a care that is 
only approached in our day by the training of 
a prize-fighter for the ring or a blood-horse for 
the race. Bathing, currying—for human beings 
really scraped themselves with an instrument 
not unlike a curry-comb of our stables—and 
the anointing of their bodies alternated with 
the vigorous exercise of the gymnasium and 
the intense contest of the public games. 

Under such a regimen the human form ex- 
panded, with every muscle swelling beneath 
the sleek and elastic skin into prominence, 
each ligament tightening its grasp, and giving 
fineness to wrist, ankle, and every joint; and 
all the limbs yielding with suppleness, and ac- 
quiring their utmost flexibility. The human 
form, thus developed, had a fullness varying with 
compactness, and a grace of contour to which no 
ingenuity of art couldadd, No artifice of dress 
was needed; and clothing was reduced to its 
elementary purpose of a shield for modesty, or 
a protection against the weather. A piece of 
cloth thrown over the shoulders, or wound 
loosely about the waist, with its folds left to fall 
freely, and yield to the natural configuration of 
the body, was the most graceful of all drapery ; 
for it did not conceal, but gave full expression to 
what was then a model of beauty—the external 
human structure, 

It would not be reasonable to expect that our 
men and women should strip and wrestle or race 
in public ; nor would it be a delectable sight to 
behold their withered anatomies undergoing any 
such operations; but it might be desirable for 
them to find some substitutes for the gymnasium 
and public games, whereby they might increase 
their muscular development. 

Certainly, without much strain upon natural 
modesty, the home dress at least of the young, 
both male and female, might be freed from 
much of its usual restraints, and children al- 
lowed to run, tumble, and twist, unchecked by 
waistbands of whalebone, a precocious wearing 
of breeches, pantaloons or pantalets, crino- 


lines, and starched skirts. This would be an 
obvious and effective means of developing 


‘youthful muscle, and giving vigor of body as 


well as grace of form. 

Whatever may be the capse, whether it is 
want of exercise, improper feeding, fast living, 
or what not, our modern men and women both 
have become so meagre of muscle that they 
are obliged to resort to all kinds of artifices of 
dress to supply the deficiency. ‘Thus the tailor 
gives the appearance of breadth to the narrow 
chests of our young beaux by a prolongation of 
the upper line of the shoulders by means of cot- 
ton, ‘This, by-the-by, is an American inven- 
tion unknown as yet to foreign artistes, and 
gives the puny dandy of Broadway the look of 
carrying the brawny trunk of a porter upon a 
pair of pipe-stems of his own. 

Women are still more indebted to the dress- 
maker for their outward contour. It needs not 
a peep into the female boudoir to discover the 
secret of that fullness of female development 
which has come in with the fashions of the 
scanty gored dress. ‘The shop windows of the 
street display to every curious passer the artifice 
in all its varieties of form. 

Monsieur Tate, that profound critic of art 
and acute observer of life, has described with 
his usual incisiveness ancient and modern dress. 
Though the sharpness of his words may be some- 
what dulled by our translation, we venture 
to give them in English, He says: ‘‘ Wo- 
man, by modern education and dress, has be- 
come a sort of beetle, tightened about the mid- 
riff, mounted on a pair of dry and shiny feet, 
and covered with a glistening envelope. Her 
ribbons, her hat, and crinoline have the move- 
ment and rustling sound of the antenne and 
double pair of wings. Like an insect, too, no- 
thing is seen of her face but the eyes and the 
expression. Her whole body has the restless 
activity of a buzzing fly. ‘The best part of her 
beauty consists of a certain nervous vivacity, 
and depends especially upon the coquettish dis- 
position of her glistening envelope, with its 
complication of brilliant details. 

“The female tunic of ancient times was, on 
the contrary, little more than aveil. The belt 
was-a simple cord tied in a simple knot below 
the breasts, and leaving them fully exposed. 
Where the tunic was fastened to the shoulder 
its breadth was no more than that of two fin- 
gers. This allowed the continuance of the 
shoulder into the arm to be freely seen. The 
arms, moreover, were full, strong, and in no 
respect like those thread-like extremities which 
hang from the sides of the modern corset. So 
soon as there is a corset there can be no longer 
a natural body. The ancient female dress 
could be put off and on in an instant, and ap- 
peared to be little else than a sheet that the 
woman had picked up any where and wrapped 
herself in.” 





MEDICAL SEVERITY. 


RILLAT SAVARIN, in his famous ‘‘ Phy- 

siologie du Gout,” protests against thesever- 
ity of the doctors, who, as soon as a poor fellow 
falls into their hands, compel him to give up at 
once all his pleasant habits. Physicians are, 
indeed, apt to be too rigorous in their discipline 
of the diet and regimen of their patients. More 
confidence might be advantageously placed in 
the instincts of the sick. It is seldom that they 
fancy any thing hurtful, while often their long- 
ings are indications of what is beneficial. A 
judicious physician should always have an ear 
for such promptings of nature, and he should 
not forget, as SAVARIN reminds him, that while 
painful sensations are unfavorable, agreeable 
ones dispose to the restoration of health, A 
little wine, a spoonful of coffee, or a few drops 
of a diqueur indulged in contrary to the doc- 
tor’s injunction, have often brought back a smile 
to the most deathlike face. 

It is fortunate, no doubt, that the prescription 
of the physician is often counteracted by the 
disobedience of the patient, and that thus na- 
ture has an opportunity of making good its 
claims as against art. 

Medical severity in the treatment of the sick 
shows itself not only in depriving the body, but 
also the mind, of its instinctive requirements. 
How commonly the physician forbids his patient 
to read, write, or engage in any intellectual oc- 
cupation! A mental regimen, however, in ill- 
ness is as essential to the restoration of health 
as the due regulation of the physical functions. 
The mind of the sick must be diverted by some 
agreeable pursuit, or, for mere want of something 
to do, it will turn in upon itself, and engage in a 
self-torture fatal both to intellectual and phys- 
ical health. 

** Wilt thou,” cries a sufferer, “shut up one 
who is suffering already from sickness, and hap- 
ly with no society save that of a stupid nurse, 
without any means of amusing his mind? Shall 
he have no employment but the counting the 
beats of his fevered pulse, or the stripes or the 
flowers in the paper or bed furniture, it may be, 
or figuring horrid faces from shadows, or the 
fancying landscapes in the veins of the marble 
chimney-piece, or the gazing on some portrait, 
haply, till he fancieth the eyes move, and he al- 
most shrieketh at the frightful creation of his 





own fantasy ?” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f St. Valentine. 


EAR EDGAR,—I was surprised the other 

morning early by a visit from several young 
persons of both sexes whom I very much es- 
teem, and I suppose they would hardly have 
called upon me at that hour, and for the purpose 
which I shall describe, if they also had not felt 
kindly toward me. In fact, they called so early 
that I was awakened by them; for I opened 
my eyes, and heard soft and exquisite music, 
such as I remember long and long ago in Ger- 
many, before the daybreak of the New-Year; 
such, also, as I have heard in certain moods in 
Italy, when the Pifferari camein from the Cam- 
pagna during the Christmas holidays, and play- 
ed their melancholy pipes before the. shrines ; 
such, too, as I imagine on happy Christmas- 
eves in Englend, all snow and moonlight splen- 
dor, and singing of waits under the eaves, as 
Wordsworth describes, es 

I lay and listened, and presently I distin- 
guished the words of Ophelia’s song, sung in a 
fine, manly chorus in the hall below.. I don’t 
know whose music it was; but it was very 
beautiful, and filled my heart with lovely visions 
and with gratitude, and then with that vague, 
indefinable, pensive longing which music in a 
serenade always inspires. Nothing so criticises 
life as fine music, It is amazing how base all 
meanness seems when you hear it. Therefore, 
perhaps, it is that love is such happiness. It is 
perfect accord—perpetual music. But while I 
still lay and remembered that it was the morn- 
ing of St. Valentine’s Day, and wondered what 
choir of pious youth were thus intoning matins 
to the joyous Saint, I heard a light tap at my 
door and a low whisper: 

‘* Are you awake, Mr. Bachelor ?” 

It was the voice of Claude, whois always first 
in these happy fancies, and I answered: 

‘¢ Always to you, my dear boy.” 

Then he opened the door and stepped in. 

“Ts this music for me ?” asked I. 

‘For you,” replied Claude, smiling. And, 
as he smiled, a German glee of good-morning 
came rising upon those same trained and melo- 
dious voices. I looked at Claude for an ex- 
planation. 

‘¢My dear Mr. Bachelor,” said he, ‘‘it is 
St. Valentine’s morning; and as some of your 
friends know no one who honors the feast more, 
for you have chosen the whole other sex for 
your valentine, we have come to ask you to 
breakfast with us, and then to do something 
more, which you shall presently know.” 

‘* With all my heart, my dear Claude, if you 
will wait for me.” - 

He went out; and while I dressed those 
voices made music in the hall. I don’t deny, 
Edgar, that I was happy. I don’t deny that I 
said to myself, ‘‘ You desertless old Bachelor, 
living upon your little income, is there a prince 
in the city who could buy the pleasure you have 
already had this morning, and that which you 
are yet to have?’ And then came a strain 
which brought a memory that smoothed every 
wrinkle out of my cheek, and restored every 
gray hair to the brown of twenty-five, and made 
me a young, cheery fellow, singing down the 
Simplon to the Isola Bella on a perfect sum- 
mer day. Such a cosmetic is morning music 
on St. Valentine’s Day! There came another 
softer, sadder strain; and I recalled the friend 
of many years, who died on the last St. Valen- 
tine’s—so generous, so humorous and gentle, so 
wise and true, that over his year-old grave all 
the beatitudes should be tenderly written, and 
chiefly that blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God! And why not, since they 
make others see Him ? 

When I went down I found a merry party, 
and if I had been Queen of the May I could 
not have. been more warmly weleomed. 

“If there were only a Church of St. Valen- 
tine you should be Pope,” said Violet, as. she 
took my hand. 

‘*But what does it all mean ?” asked I. 

* Breakfast,” answered Claude. 

And to breakfast we went. Of course it was 
out of the house; and such a table is not often 
seen. There was a huge silver platter of splen- 
did fruit in the centre—such as painters try to 
imagine in their fruit and flower pieces. There 
was a narrow stream or border of odorous flowers 
running all around the table, just in front of the 
plates. There was exquisite glass and lovely 
china, and such things to eat and to drink.as are 
becoming; and around the table sat such a pleas- 
ant and brilliant company that if you had seen 
them you would have been sure that they could 
sing exactly as I had heard them singing ; and, 
under the enchantment of the music, how easily 
you could have fancied that it was a feast of all 
the fairest birds that ever paired on Valentine’s 
—birds that some repentant Circe had restored 
to their natural and original forms! 

When we had breakfasted, Claude rapped, 
and said: 

“ Dear Mr. Bachelor, these before you and 
around you are your loyal subjects. In other 
years we have chosen our own valentines, but 
for this year we propose to submit to your de- 
cision, and you shall choose for us all our val- 
entines!” 

And thereupon the melodious voices sang, 
**Q Richard! O mon roi!” 








What was I to do, dear Edgar? I looked 
at them more speechlessly than any modest 
orator awed into silence by the sudden cry for 
a speech. I knew them all, Clande and. Is- 
abel, Violet and Guy, Romeo and Juliet, and 
all the rest, and I knew the kindly power 
which had already and forever paired these 
young friends of mine. We elders see what 
they can not. We remember when the cheeks 
that are sunken now and pale were exquisitely 
rosy round; when the eyes that are dimmed 
now and spectacled brimmed with joyous light, 
like a flower-cup with morning dew; when . 
the figure that bends and is feeble now was 
lithe and erect as a sapling, and when its move- 
ment wis as graceful as the sapling swaying in 
the summer wind. But if at the feast of youth 
and beauty our older eyes see the inevitable 
doom, let us hope that they also see beneath 
it, and beyond the bare boughs of winter be- 
hold the spring blossoms, I looked into those 
bright faces, and, perhaps, into those young 
hearts, The birds already were paired. I saw 
and heard only the sheltered and singing nests. 
If I was to choose valentines, they must be of 
another kind. 

‘* Begin with Claude!” they cried together. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ Master Claude, you have 
one valentine which I do not believe even the 
good Bishop’s excommunication could take 
from your heart and arms; now, then, F give 
you another, and in fidelity to her you will only 
be the more faithful to your own. I have 
watched you closely, Claude: you are generous, 
but impatient; you are very loving, but very 
petulant. Yes, I have heard even you speak to 
—even her, in a tone that I know you instantly 
regretted ; but every tone leaves its impression. 
Nothing is ever really recalled, as no tears can 
be unwept, no vows once breathed can be un- 
spoken, I give you, therefore, for your valen- 
tine—to have and to hold, to love, honor, and 
cherish, for richer for poorer, for better for 
worse, until naught can you part—Self-com- 
mand! Devote yourself to the service of that 
valentine. As the knight would hear no word 
against honor or his lady, and held that an in- 
stant’s forgetfulness was an endless infidelity. 
so give yourself to this mistress, who will make 
you really master of yourself. And he who con- 
quers his own spirit is greater than he that rules 
a city.” 

‘¢ Self-command shall be my valentine,” said 
Claude, smiling; and with her help and my 
lady’s, I will be unswervingly faithful. And 
now for Isabel.” 

“Miss Isabel, you could choose for me in 
this same way much more surely than I for you. 
But I observe what is, indeed, but natural in 
one whom every body likes, and whose good 
heart would gladly please every body—lI ob- 
serve little insincerities of tone and manner, 
which foolishly but not unnaturally seem to 
many whom you would most please to argue a 
certain falsity of character. It is a manner 
which seems to_solicit admiration, and yet no- 
thing is farther from you. Even your smile 
seems a little artificial. So I give you Sim- 
plicity for your valentine, whose other name is 
Honesty, and clinging to whom, you will not 
seem to look or to say more than you mean. I 
do not wonder, dear Isabel, that you ladies, 
who wear other people’s hair for your own, and 
whose whole external appearance is a complex 
system of ingenious pretenses, lose a little of 
your sincerity underneath, You make your per- 
sons seem to be something else than they really 
are, and the falsity strikes deeper. But, Miss 
Isabel, with you it is manner only; and the val- 
entine I give you will cure it, Try her for a 
year.” 

“T take her for my whole life,” said the 
beautiful young woman; and she tossed me a 
rose-bud, which I have carried, as it were, in 
my heart ever since. 

** And you, Master Guy—as clear and hon- 
est and unstable as water—is it your turn next ? 
If I were Bunyan, I should say that I give you 
for a valentine good Mistress Stick-to-the-text ; 
and bid you, as you value your life, never to 
lose sight of her, and to be as loyal to her as 
you are to Violet. What irresolution makes 
your hands so slippery that you can not cling 
to any thing you grasp long enough to turn it 
to some purpose? Your name should be Weath- 
ercock. You think that you are not made for 
this or for that, that your talents are suited to 
the thing that you are not doing. But you are 
certainly made to fail unless you persevere. 
Only knaves succeed without working; and 
there is no efficient work without constancy. I 
give you Perseverance for your valentine, and 
she will help you to your dearer mate. Talent 
you have, and even genius; but they are only 
wind in the sail. If you haven’t the rudder 
and keel and ballast, my boy, you will drift and 
drift. The artist, said a great painter, is one- 
tenth poet and nine-tenths mechanic. Draw 
your own moral, Guy, and go in peace, with 
Perseverance your valentine.” 

So it went on, my dear Edgar, until I had 
been betrayed into telling all my merry friends 
what I thought was the especial weakness of 
each, and allotting to each a virtue as a valen- 
tine. I only wish that I could practice my own 
preaching. But I fear that the clergy of the 
good Bishop Valentine are like all the rest. 
We all see and declare the beauty of holiness: 
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but somehow we are not ourselves as beautiful 
as we might be. And‘when I had ended my 
lively duty, and had given a valentine to each 
one of my gracious hosts, I could not help say- 
ing to them: “ Dear children, I have given you 
the benediction of the bishop, and now we are 
to separate. But as Claude said that I had 
all my life taken all the fairer sex for my val- 
entine, so, as the chief of sinners present, I be- 
stow upon myself, as my valentine for the year, 
to be most zealously and constantly served, all 
the virtues together which I have singly allot- 
ted to each one of you!” 

There was a merry laugh. The sweet voices 
struck up a noble and quaint Gregorian chant 
as a nunc dimittis, We shook hands all round, 
and this year’s feast of St. Valentine was ended. 

Yours, my dear Edgar, 
An OLp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FANCY COSTUMES. 


rf. masquerade balls were never popular 
in New York, and this scnson have proved 
absolute failures. Costumers say their occupa- 
tion would be gone were it not that private the- 
atricals, pantomime parties, tableaux, charades, 
and fancy dress parties are extremely fashion- 
able. A director with some knowledge of the- 
atrical matters is necessary at parties where 
scenes from Dickens are rehearsed, or Rip Van 
Winkle or Humpty Dumpty appear; but domi- 
noes and fancy costumes are frequently prepared 
at home by the wearers; and it is for these that 
we provide some hints. 

The handsomest dominoes are of pale blue, 
pink, lavender, or white satin with a border of 
swan’s-down or blonde lace for trimming. A 
new fancy is to wear over the domino a loose- 
sleeved mantle, cut like an ample paletot, deeply 
pointed on each side, with long flowing sleeves 
and a hood. This domino may be cut from the 
pattern of the gored wrapper illustrated in Bazar 
No. 5, Vol. IV., dispensing with the fullness 
added below the waist in the back. It has no 
sleeves, as those in the mantle are sufficient. 
It may be belted, but is more graceful and less 
liable to crush the ball dress beneath it when 
worn loose and flowing. Buttons and button- 
holes fasten the entire front, and the skirt should 
be long enough to conceal the dress under it. 
Costumers charge $25 an evening for the use of 
such a domino made of lavender, rose, or black 
satin, the mantle and skirt edged with lace or 
swan’s-down. Dominoes made in this way are 
not so clumsy and ungraceful as the full, old- 
fashioned garment, gathered to a yoke. ‘The last 
plan is a good one, however, when the skirt of a 
dress is used for a domino, and it is desirable to 
cut it as little as possible. A long-trained gored 
skirt of white, black, or any quiet color, will an- 
swer. A deep yoke is fitted half-way down the 
body, and a gored skirt, with openings in the side 
seams for the arms, is pleated to the yoke, leav- 
ing the front plain and the back quite full. Domi- 
noes for gentlemen are made in the way just de- 
scribed. Black silk or alpaca, without trimming, 
is the material. 

Silk or satin masks cost 75 cents when plain ; 
with a silk frill added, to conceal the mouth and 
chin, they are $1; with a fall of black or 
white lace inwrought with gilt they cost $1 50. 
Ladies usually select a plain mask of the color 
of the domino, and add a fall of lace. 

Peasant characters are exceedingly popular 
this season. These require coarse fabrics, and 
are inexpensively gotten up. Gay, large-figured 
chintzes bought of the upholsterer, coarse 
serges, and cheap wool stuffs make up bright 
and attractive costumes, that retain their fresh- 
ness long enough, as they must of necessity be 
worn but a few times. ‘The nursery favorites, 
Old Mother Hubbard and Goody Two Shoes, 
appear at every masquerade, brigands and 
Zouaves are arrayed in petticoats, and the char- 
acters that figure in the European war meet in 
the merry dance. Sad-eyed sisters of the Red 
Cross promenade with dashing soldiers who 
wear the Prussian cap, and are announced as 
Uhlans; Fritz and Gretchen, counterparts of 
the German emigrants that one sees occasion- 
ally in the streets, are favorite characters; and 
some courageous girl dons the dress of the once 
popular vivandiére, and flourishes the French 
tricolor. 

One of the prettiest peasant costumes repre- 
sents a spinning-girl. ‘The short full skirt and 
low, square-necked sleeveless bodice are of broad- 
striped chintz or cambric, in buff stripes, altern- 
ating with white. An apron, with bib and 
pockets, is of black and white stripes, with a 
border sewed on of a chintz stripe representing 
field and flax flowers. White lace tucker in the 
square neck, and short puffed sleeves of white 
muslin. Broad-brimmed straw hat, with flow- 
ers in front, and long loops of blue ribbon hang- 
ing beneath the brim on each side. A distaff 
in her hand is decorated with blue ribbons and a 
bunch of field flowers. Clocked stockings and 
square-toed high-heeled slippers, with large 
buckles, 

The German peasant girl, Gretchen, is best 
represented by a fair-haired girl, whose long 
tresses should be braided and wound flatly about 
her head, or else tied with ribbon and left hang- 
ing. Her dress is a full round skirt of brown or 
crimson serge reaching nearly to the ankle, an 
under-waist of white muslin, very full, gathered 
to a belt, the neck cut half high and round, and 
held by a drawing-string, full straight sleeves 
gathered to a band at the elbow; over this is a 

mt waist like the skirt. A bright blue cam- 

ric apron of two straight widths, almost as long 
as the dress, is gathered to a belt at the waist. 
Scarlet and blue striped stockings. Low black 





shoes, with broad, flat heels, A close-fitting 
cap or bonnet with capeis worn on the head, and 
a Ferchief of bright color is folded around the 
neck, 

Maud Muller, the hay-maker, wears a short 
skirt of pink cambric, with blouse-waist and 
apron of white muslin. Knots of black velvet 
ribbon with white daisies in the centre are on 
her shoulders, and on the pockets of her apron. 
Broad straw flat, with velvet and daisies clus- 
tered in the centre of the crown. A tiny rake, 
wrapped with pink ribbon, is strapped over her 
shoulder. 

The Brigand—a dashing costume copied from 
the opera—is a skirt of scarlet satin, quite short, 
and arranged in a panier puft behind. Many 
rows of gilt galloon, with pendent acorns, sur- 
round the skirt. A jaunty little military jacket 
of black velvet, nearly covered with gilt passe- 
menterie, is merely a short tight basque with the 
skirt cut in squares, and the front open and 
filled with white lace ruffles. This is an ex- 
pensive dress, as some of the gilt passementerie 
is $3 a yard. Brigand hat of black velvet, with 
narrow rolling brim, high sloping crown, and 
long black and scarlet plumes. Flesh-colored 
silk stockings and high scarlet boots, fringed with 
gilt at the ankles, and fastened by gilt buttons. 

A pretty costume, prepared for a young girl 
of fifteen, is called the Union Flag. It is made 
of plush, ‘The low pointed bodice and the upper 
part of the short skirt are light blue plush, dotted 
with silver stars. ‘The skirt is filled out to the 
proper length by lengthwise stripes of red and 
white plush about three inches wide. Narrow 
silver galloon is sewed between the stripes to 
conceal the seams. A scarf passing over the left 
shoulder, crossed on the left side, and hanging 
low on the skirt, is of three stripes of plush— 
red, white and blue—joined by silver braid, and 
finished at the ends with silver fringe. A liber- 
ty cap has a pointed band of blue plush, dotted 
with silver stars, and a hanging point of red and 
white stripes, and a silver tassel. Flesh-colored 
silk stockings, strapped with red and blue rib- 
bon. ‘The costumer’s charge was $10 for th 
privilege of wearing this dress first. : 

The loveliest fancy dress quoted from abroad 
is a flower costume. ‘This is simply an ordinary 
evening dress with demi-trained skirt, made up 
entirely of ruches of shaded silk, alternately 
mauve and violet, sewed on a tarlatan founda- 
tion. The ruches are very full, notched on the 
edges, and caught up between the pleats to look 
like flower petals. To soften all this is an over- 
skirt of violet tulle, with long slender vines of the 
dark green leaves of the violet looping the skirt 
on the hips, and trailing behind for asash. The 
dress looked like a huge bouquet of Parmesan 
violets, 

Aqua—water—is represented by white gauze 
skirts over green grenadine. ‘Tiny gold-fish, cut 
out of gold-leaf, are seen beneath the white gauze. 
Sea-weed, grasses, and water-lilies trim the cor- 
sage, and form a coiffure for the long, flowing 
blonde hair. Jewelry of red and white branches 
of imitation coral accompany this dress. 

A gay dress represents the Princess Carnival. 
The skirt of white satin has a pointed border of 
different colors, trimmed with gilt galloon. The 
over-skirt, in imitation.of gold cloth, is dotted 
with tiny points of every color of the rainbow. 
The corsage is like the upper skirt. Powdered 
wig and three-cornered hat. Haidee is a rich 
Oriental costume for a brunette. Scarlet vel- 
vet skirt and basque, covered with tinkling gold- 
en pieces, like coin, describes the suit. Long, 
hanging black hair, with a gilt netted coiffure. 
Pierrette is a jaunty little dress of white cash- 
mere, covered with knots and bows of red ribbon. 

The Marie Antoinette, Marie Stuart, and other 
historical costumes, so much copied last winter, 
seem to have lost favor. Fanciful national cos- 
tumes, the Roman, Moorish, and other gorgeous 
Oriental dresses, are still popular. 

Kitty Puss—representing a white cat—is a 
pretty dress for a little girl with light hair. A 
white merino or delaine frock, with short skirt 
and low-necked basque, is trimmed with rows of 
swan’s-down. White slippers, with swan’s-down 
around the top. Flowing crimped hair, and a lit- 
tle swan’s-down or cony turban with an imita- 
tion of a cat’s head on the front, The child car- 
ries a wand over her shoulder, with three mice 
hanging from it. 

A peasant dress for a girl of ten years is of 
blue and white striped calico, with solid blue 
over-skirt looped at the sides, and a low blue 
bodice, with white chemisette appearing above 
it, and full white sleeves. Bib-apron of yellow 
linen, bordered with blue. Lace head-dress. 
Scarlet stockings. Patent-leather shoes with gilt 
buckles. A willow basket filled with eggs and 
fruit is carried on the arm. 

Spring is a showy costume for a girl. Sky 
blue silk skirt, ornamented with swallows cut of 
black velvet. Blue gauze skirt, studded with 
gilt butterflies and looped with pink roses. Low 
blue bodice, with white daisies for trimming. 

‘The Folly dress, made up of stripes of all col- 
ors and little tinkling bells, fairy and cherub 
dresses, and the shepherdess costumes, described 
in former papers, are still seen. 








PERSONAL. 


In the recent death of Dr. GzoreE T. Exuiort, 
of this city, scienee not less than society has 
lost one of its most brilliant members. Ere he 
had rounded the fullness of manhood he had 
achieved a reputation not surpassed by that of 
any member of the medical profession in this 
country. He was a man of notably fine and gra- 
cious presence, of refined, manly, winning ad- 
dress ; and whithersoever he went, or with whom- 
soever associated, ever won favor and regard. 
skillful physician, a learned professor, a quiet, 
amiable, cultured gentleman—his memory will 
be — in pee precious remembrance by those 
who knew and esteemed him for the excellence 





of his professional and the purity of his personal 
character. 

—Late advices from Europe state that Lours 
Kossutu is lying at the point of death in Turin, 
Italy. What a history has been his! He is now 
seventy-nine years of age. Before he was thirty 
he had made himself famous in the public affairs 
of pny op He was a fine linguist, having, be- 
fore he left college, acquired fluency in the Mag- 

ar, Slovak, German, French, and Latin tongues. 
rom 1831 to 1851 he was constantly occupied in 
ublic life,and was an active and turbulent leader. 
n 1851 his extradition was demanded by Austria 
and Russia, but through the friendly interven- 
tion of the United States and England he was 
allowed to come to this country. His progress 
through the Northern States was an ovation. 
In Washington a banquet was given him by the 
members of both Houses of Congress, at which 
he was addressed, among others, by DaNnizL 
WessTER and Lewis Cass. His efforts to ob- 
tain pecuniary aid for Hungary, however, re- 
ceived a fatal blow by the coup d'état of Louis 
NAPOLEON, the news of which arrived about a 
fortnight after his landing, destroying all hopes 
for a speedy regeneration of Europe. And now 
the poor old man, disappointed in all the hopes 
and aspirations of his youth, goes to his long 
home with few, indeed, <o do hiin reverence! 

—Parties being especially the rage during the 
present month—.e., up to the time when our an- 
nual heavy grief commences (Ash-Wednesday, 
Februa: pe anniversary of the birth of G. W.)— 
it would be well for young people of mirthful 

roclivities +o remember these lines, written by 
at fine Vermont moralist, Jonn G. SaxE: 
“In going to postion just mind what you're at— 


—King Amapgzvs has by a royal decree made 
the widow of General Prim a Duchess, and her 
son, Don Juan Pri, Duke of Castillejos. 

—The lady correspondents of the press in 
Washington are becoming an established and im- 

ortant institution, and a very well paid one too. 

rs. Mary CLEMMER AMES, for example, who 
writes so cleverly for the Independent and Brook- 
lyn Union, is paid a salary of $5000 per annum, 
which is more, we suspect, than is ‘eo to any 
man correspondent or writer in Washington. 
Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD is paid for 
correspondence a year, and writes articles 
for 1 and magazines besides. Miss SNEAD 
(‘*Miss Grundy’’) sends very pleasant and racy 
letters to the World for $1200 a year, and writes 
to the Springfield Republican, Louisville Journal, 
and Baltimore Saturday Night, for which she is 
paid Ls sums of gold. rs. ‘*Grace Green- 
wood” LIpPINcorTT has written considerably this 
winter for the Tribune, for which, of course, she 
obtains her own price. Mrs. Marra A. STET- 
son, of Boston, sends lively letters to the Bos- 
ton Watchman and Reflector, and to some paper 
printed in many millions out West— Kansas 
or some such country as that. Another clever 
and very industrious correspondent is ‘‘ Olivia” 
(Mrs. Brieas), of the Philadelphia Press. Her 
letters are among the best sent from the capital. 
Probably one reason why these lady correspond- 
ents are so well compensated is, that aside from 
their ability, they attend very closely to their 
duties, do not pervade places where much Bour- 
bon, late night, and bad cigar are consumed, and 
do not indulge in ‘sinful games.”’ 

+It is gazetted from abroad that Wort, the 
noted man-milliner of Paris, proposes to abide 
in New York, which, he estimates, affords a more 
promising field for his compositions than any 
other city in the universe: 


” ves makes the (wo)man, and want of it the fel- 


OW; 
The rest is all but leather, or some other equally 
desirable and durable material for foot gear.” 
Or words to that effect. 

—Pére (‘‘Perry,” as a man of levity near us 
pronounces it) HYACINTHE is understood to be 
making arrangements to revisit this country 
some time during the present year, for what spe- 
cial purpose is not mentioned—probably to lec- 


ure. 

—The Rev. Dr. Pusey, canon of Christchurch, 
Oxford, where he resides, has been very ill, and at 
his age (seventy-one) his friends feel great anxiety 
about him. His only son is nearly stone-deaf, and 
sadlycrippled. Thecareerof Dr. Pusey has been 
quite remarkable. After graduating with high 
honors at Christchureh, he was, at the age of 
twenty - eight, oo Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University, a post to which is 
attached a canonry at Christchurch. He was 
one of the earliest and most constant contribu- 
tors to the *‘ Tracts for the Times.”” In 1843 he 
was suspended from preaching before the Uni- 
versity on account of a sermon on the Holy Eu- 
charist. For forty years he has been one of the 
most zealous and influential men of the highest 
of the High-Church party of England. 

—Once in a long while the name of AARON 
Burr comes to the surface. It was his dyin 
wish that he might, when dead, lie at the feet o 
his father, AARON Burr, and of his grandfather, 
JONATHAN Epwarps. His wish was granted, 
and a place was made for him in the college di- 
vision of the burying-ground at Princeton. For 
a number of years his grave was visited by hun- 
dreds of travelers, yet there was nothing to mark 
it. No one of all the friends of Burr was left 
who cared to mark the grave, until one night in 
1856, unknown to any one, a plain marble slab 
with the name of AARON BURR upon it was 

laced at the head of his grave. his is the 
‘oundation for the finale of Harriet BEECHER 
Strowe’s novel of ‘The Minister’s Wooing.” 
So great was the interest in this one grave that 
in 1860 nearly one-half of the grave-stone had 
been chipped off by visitors and carried away. 
The students took up a subscription, and caused 
the erection of a wire cage about the stone, 
which has thus been preserved in its broken 
condition. It is now known that it was by a 
woman’s thoughtfulness and regard for the de- 
ceased that the stone was erected. 

—Jay CooKE has endeared himself to the 
Episcopalians of Ohio by endowing a thirt: 
thousand dollar professorship in Gambier Col- 
lege, and named the Rev. Dr. Bronson, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, ‘as the man to fill the chair. 

—brienam Youne is fast losing his rip over 
the Mormons. There are now held in Salt Lake 
City regular services by the Episcopalians and 
Methodists. Bishop TuTrie is held in great 
esteem by the people, and by many of the Mor- 
mons. The Episcopal services are well attended, 
and many of the English Mormons, originally 
Episcopalians, have been brought back to their 





original faith. The Rev. Mr. Pzarce, of the 
Methodist Church, is having great success, es- 
pecially with the Mormons from England, a large 
yrenersen of whom were originally of the 

ethodist Church. The railroad, and rapid 
intercommunication with decent people of the 
East, are powerful auxiliaries in the work. 

—The scene at the marriage of Miss MoTLEY 
to Mr. SHERIDAN was a very delightful one. She 
was attired in white satin, with unusually rich 
Brussels lace veil and double flounces. Five 
bridemaids in pink silk dresses, with over-skirts 
of white silR grenadine trimmed with white 
silk fringe, and tiny bonnets of white tulle with 

ink roses and tulle veils, attended the bride: 

iss HELEN SHERIDAN, sister of the bridegroom; 
Miss Susan MOTLEY, sister of the bride; Miss 
RussExL Sturais; together with a very juve- 
nile bridemaid, the Hon. Marcta BAMPEYLDE, 
grandchild of Mrs. SHeripan, and the daughter 
of Lord and Lady Po.TimmoreE; and Miss Car- 
LOTTA NORTON, grand-daughter of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. The service was performed in the 
village church at Frampton, which is rich in 
historic interest, having been erected during the 
reign of Epwarp IIL, and contains memorial 
windows, etc., etc., in remembrance of various 
members of the SHERIDAN family and their an- 
cestors. 

—Michigan has several prominent men in pub- 
lic life who have been the artificers of their own 
fortunes. One of its Judges in the United States 
Court was a few years ago an infirm schoolmas- 
ter in the then young city of Grand Rapids. 
About the same time two men were next-door 
neighbors in Detroit, one keeping a dry-goods 
store, and the other a boot and shoe store. The 
latter is now Governor BaLtpwin, the former 
United States Senator CHANDLER. A later in- 
stance is that of a young man born of poor but 
honest parents in Mackinaw, with absolutely no 
school to go to, who emigrated to Grand Haven, 
went into business, and is now United States 
Senator elect, Toomas W. Ferry. 

—Mrs. CELIA BuRLEIGH is having quite a suc- 
cess this winter with her lecture on ‘‘ Houses 
and Homes.’’ It was her happiness to fill Ply- 
mouth Church with listeners to it, and to have 
had in Boston, Syracuse, and other ‘‘head”’ cen- 
tres of equal prominence, audiences composed 
of the beauty, brain, and bullion of their several 
propinquities. 

—Rev. Lyman Asport has been selected as 
editor of the new illustrated weekly paper to be 
published by the American Tract Society. Ax- 
BOTT is a pretty good name to place at the head 
of any literary project in this country. To a 
high degree the A.’s have the knack of the pen. 

—The beautiful residence of M. Goupi1, the 
icture-dealer, at Bougival, inside the German 
ines, has been destroyed by the fire from the 
forts. It contained many remarkable works of 
art. M. Gouri. wrote to the Crown Prince, 
begging him to save the pictures (mostly Gr- 
ROME’S), and they were removed to Versailles. 

—It is understood to be a source of general 
grief to the modern Greek to know that the 
young King of Greece is addicted to croquet; but 
his medical advisers have ordered him to abandon 
it on account of the danger of cerebral excite- 
ment. 

—‘‘Fighting Joz Hooker,’ as he is known 
to this people, has been interviewed by that 
bright newspaper gentleman, Donn Piatt, who 
says he is having a calm, sunny afternoon to his 
turbulent life, and is well, fat, hearty, and cheer- 
ful. Heisa Ledger old soldier still, with 
the bearing of Mars, with an eye at once kindly 
and severe—if you understand that. ‘I do,” 
says D. Pratt; ‘‘at least, 1 know what I am driy- 
ing at. JOE HOOKER was as sweet and gentle as 
a woman, and as brave—well, as brave as Bos 
SCHENCK, or Old Mitroy. We generally say a 
lion; but I like the two I have seen tried better 
than the king of the beasts that I suspect is a 
humbug, as all recognized notorieties are. The 
reputation that tells is a caricature, precisely as 
all successful popular portraits are. General 
HOOKER was as capable as he was handsome, and 
that is saying much. May his life be as happy 
from. this out as heretofore it has been illustri- 
ous. 

—Of the prominent French artists of the time 
MEISSONNIER is in the Commissary Department, 
with the rank of Colonel. Gustave Donrz is in 
the Paris Garde Mobile, and in his leisure mo- 
ments occupies himself with sketches for his 
new allegorical picture of the siege of Paris. 
Rosa Bonneor is residing quietly at her home 
at Fontainebleau. Duvat, the historical paint- 
er, is adjoint to the mayor of one of the Paris 
arrondissements. GONDEZ, the young sculptor, 
has been taken prisoner by the Prussians. Ca- 
BANEL is in the Zouaves. Many other painters 
of eminence are serving in the National Guard, 
Paris. GEROME, PERRAULT, SCHLESINGER, Gou- 
DIN, and Yvon, are in London. The latter has 
realized a considerable sum for an allegorical 
picture for A. T. STEWART. GEROME is in deli- 
cate health. 

—The “ happy day”’ for the Marquis of Lorne 
has been fixed for the 21st of March, when the 
Princess Louise will become ‘ Mrs. Lorng.’’ 
The 21st of March, by the same token, is the anni- 
versary of the day on which CRANMER, archbish- 
op of Canterbury, was burned for heresy, at Ox- 
ford. It is also the day on which was born St. 
Benedict, founder (4.D. 529) of the order of Bea- 
edictines. 

ae persons in Rio Janeiro cheated 
CaRLoTTA Patri out of $700 in one evening by 
means of spurious tickets. 

—M. JEROME PATTERSON BONAPARTE (our 
BONAPARTE), grandson of the ex-King of West- 

halia, was recently serving on the outposts of 
Sousbarels: among the defenders of Paris. Cu- 
riously enough he is the only BonaPanrTE left in 
France to fight against the invader up to the 
last moment of surrender. 

—A gentleman from Cleveland was talking 
recently with the president of one of our city 
banks—a man proverbial for kindnesses to the 
poor and the sorrowing—when a letter was hand- 
ed to him. He read it, and said, ‘‘ There is a 
very valuable letter, with donations for a noble 
purpose.”’ It was a note from JoHN Jaco As- 
TOR, inclosing two checks for $1000 each, one 
from his father, the other from himself, for the 
purchase of a “‘lodging-house for girls” in the 
city. Mrs. Wm. B. Astor supports an orphan 
asylum out of her own purse at Red Hook, on 
the Hudson, and Mrs. Jonn Jacos Astor is 
well known for her active participation in many 
of our city charities, especially those under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church, of which she 
is a member, 
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Lambrequin for Lamp. 

Lamprequins of this kind are arranged, in the manner 
shown by the illustration, on hanging or other lamps, to soften 
the light and render it agreeable to the eye, The original is 
made of several thicknesses of greén crape, embroidered with 
a ué figures of green silk. ‘lo make the lambrequin a four- 
fold piece of crape seven inches wide, of the requisite length, is 
needed. Cover the outside of the piece to within three-fifths 
of an inch from the top with green silk, to which the design 
given by Fig. 82, Supplement, must pgeviously have been trans- 
ferred. Work the embroidery, as shown by the illustration, 
with green silk twist in diagonal half-polka stitch; work the 
under edge in button-hole stitch, and cut away the material 
along the outlines of the design figures (see illustration). ‘Trim 





gray beaver cloth, and is trimmed with velvet. 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon and cock’s féathers, 

Fig. 3.—Waxkine Suit ror Girt From 10 to 12 Years oLp, 
Dress of steel blue merino, trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of the 
material. Paletot of black cloth, trimmed’ with bias strips of 
black gros grain and black fringe. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
black gros grain ribbon and an ostrich feather. Cut the paletot 
from Figs. 1-4 of the Supplement. 


Black hat, 








BORROWING TROUBLE. 


OMe people—and@ those unfortunately not a few—live in the 
perpetual employment of borrowing trouble. They lay a life- 
long mortgage on their happiness, and occupy their time in paying 
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Frock For Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XIX., Figs. 51 
Walking Suits for Girls from 8 to 14 Years old 
oe ee : 


See illustrations on page 117. 
Fig. 1.—Darx Green Merino Wackine Suit For Giri 
The skirt and half-fitting basque, 
which is draped at the sides, are trimmed with ruffles of the ma- 
terial. Gray felt hat, trimmed with a gauze veil of the same 


From 12 to 14 YEARS OLD. 





83. 


the points of the 
lambrequin with 
tatted scallops 
worked with 


Each scallop 
counts 1 ds.(dou- 
ble stitch), 1 p. 
(picot), 2 ds., 1 
p., twice altern- 
ately 1 ds., 1 p., 
then 2 ds., 1 p., 
1ds. Close these 
stitches in a ring, 
leaving _ three- 
tenths of an inch 
interval between 
thé ends. The 
following  scal- 
lops are worked 
in the same man- 
ner, but instead 
of forming the 
first p. of a scal- 
lop, fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding scal- 
lop. Hem the ends one-fifth 
of an inch wide; hem the up- 
per side a fifth of an inch 
wide, at the same time in- 
serting a piece of wire; form 
a hook and an eye with the 
ends of the wire, by means 
of which the lambrequin is 
fastened to the lamp. Fas- 
ten a hook and eye to the bot- 
tom of the cross-wise edges 
for closing the lambrequin. 
The same lambrequin, with a 
little variation of shape, ma 

be adjusted to brackets p= | 
other articles. 

















Frock ror Boy From 8 to 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 48-50. 
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a fancy interest, 
and a heavy one, 
for their uncom- 
fortable. loan. 
Any thing serves 
them as an occa- 
sion for making 
themselves mis- 
erable ; and their 
indulgence —_ in 
gloomy anticipa- 
tions of the worst 
that can befall 
becomes at last 
a trick of the 
mind, which they 
can not overcome 
if they would. 
For the mind 
gets its ‘‘ tricks,” 
like the body, 
and they are just 
as difficult to 
overcome. No 
illness, according 
to them, can end 
otherwise — than 
fatally; no money pinch can 
be got over save by a bank- 
ruptcy, with exceptional dis- 
grace; no trivial misunder- 
standing can be healed before 
it becomes an irreconcilable 
breach. And they have always 
sorrowful convictions as to the 
present unsatisfactory state of 
your soul, and its ultimate des- 
tination is uncomfortably sure 
unless you make a complete 
change in your opinions, your 
actions, and your beliefs. They 
pity children and young people 
&0 much—they say, mournfully, 
Poor little things ; 
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Suir For Boy From 10 to 12 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 19-28. 


life is sohard on them! And the shrill cadence of childish laughter, 
coming in with the sunshine, and the song of birds, and the scent of 
summer flowers, does not lighten their gloomy picture, nor destroy 
their melancholy fugory. 

Nothing can do that, for even the absolute present reality of joy 
is to them only a hallucination, a delusion, which must before long 
fade away into thin air; and blackened ashes, where had once been 
the glow and warmth of fire—or a fire that only seemed, and was not 


color and flowers. 








Fig. 2.—Watxine Suit ror Girt From 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


true—are the utmost they can allow as possible to mankind. If a 
girl is married to the man of her choice, they sigh over the disillu- 


Dress of maroon merino. The skirt and over-skirt are cut in 











sionment that must come, prophesying evil things for the close of the 


scallops, and bound with maroon gros grain. The sacque is of 
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Brack Lace Biovuse-Waist. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 36.and 













day that has dawned so brightly. Others have married with just as 
high hopes and fond hearts, they say, and look where they are now! 
And they instance A and B and C, who have made notorious ship- 
wrecks of their matrimonial happiness, and speculate on the proba- 
bilities of the like unskillful pilotage in the present case. They are 
generally sure of diseased blood on one side or the other; for thé 


LAMBREQUIN FOR LAMP. 
For design.see Supplement, No. XXXI., Fig. 82: 


TApy’s Low-NeckEp- Unppr-VEst. . 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIL, Figs. 56 and 57. 









QuILTED JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple: 
we XXVIII. Fige. 72-14 ne 








Brack Lace Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVL., Figs. 67-69, 
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nimber of people of 
their acquaintance who 
have hereditary mad- 
ness, or a decided con- 
sumptive tendency, gout 
by inheritance, and pa- 
ralysis stealing round 
the corner, is marvelous 
in proportion to the few 
whom they allow to be 
thoroughly ‘‘clean.” If 
they can not designate 
unwholesome members 
of the family by name, 


%, 
na 


Ficnv. 


and let you into the secret 
of their doctor’s fees and 
their chemist’s bills, they 
Porntep WAIST WITH Berta. fall foul of the bride’s noto- 
For pattern and description see Supple- rious silliness, of the bride- 
ment, No, XXIX., Figs. 75-77. groom’s well-known tem- 
. per; of her absurd igno- 
rance of life and housekeeping, of his monstrous extravagance or 
revolting meanness; and they are sure that, somehow—by the 
failure of health, happiness, or prosperity—there is no good in 
store for them. 

But nothing of this is said maliciously. 
Quite the contrary. They are honestly 
grieved at the dark days to come in the fu- 
ture, and would if they could avert the evil 
omen. But what can they do? Cassandras 
who cry aloud and prophesy, they have only 
the gift of prevision, not of prevention ; they 
can but sympathize, they can not hinder. 
They are the skeletons at every feast where 
they are invited; and write up with their 
awful fingers the Memento Mori, which is 
their version of Salve, on the threshold of 
every chamber they inhabit; yet they are 
not content with their perpetual reminder 
of death, which is bad enough in itself, but 
they add to it the still more desolate rider, 
** Forget not to suffer beforehand.” 

There is no hope growing in the path 
where these people take their melancholy 
walks; and if there are possible dangers in 
the far future, however remote, however 
only possible, only contingent, we may be 
sure they will expect to meet them new on 
the very instant, face to face. If an epi- 
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Swiss Musiin anp LACE 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 38. 
























Wuite CasHMERE MANTELET. 


















row trouble in their daugh- 
ters’ good looks, their sons 
gallant bearing, and the 
evident admiration both 
excite in the minds of their 
young companions. Their 
daughters especially are 
the subjects of their dread; 
and there is not a young 
man within a mile of them 
who is not a lender of the 
trouble they so eagerly 
borrow, from their con- 
viction that he is a wolf, 


Lace Ficuu witn PuFrrep 
TRIMMING. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


whose sole design it is 
to devour at a sitting the 
poor lamb bleating its in- 
nocent response to his 
crafty address. All balls 
and evening’ parties, all 
picnics and croquet meet- 
ings, are the lending-of- 
fices whence they carry 
off large sums of bor- 
rowed trouble, which they 


Low-NECKED SILK BasQue-WaAIstT. 
* # For pattern and description see Supplement 
dole out in separate por No. XXX., 3 , 


F : . igs. 78-81. 
tions to their belongings. na 


Their sons will be sure 

to flirt with the wrong girls; their daughters will be as sure to 
bleat to the wolves and not to the sheep-dogs; they will have a 
fever from over-dancing, and a chill from eating ices; they will 
spoil their new dresses, and make them unfit for Mrs. A’s ‘‘ small 
and early” next week ; they will be ill from to-night’s excitement, 
and to-morrow are coming to dinner two eligible if slightly grizzled 
sheep-dogs, whom they wish devoutly their lambs would affect. 
Whatever trouble is afloat they borrow largely, as they sit on the 
side benches, like so many descendants of the Giant Despair, hold- 
ing out both hands, not for gold, but for misery. « 

When their sons are men enough to leave home, the same habit 
of mind’ which has done its best to cripple their boyhood follows 
them—happily for all concerned no longer able to influence the 
life of those for whom their fear has done its loving worst. As 
boys, the poor borrowers of trouble found an inexhaustibie fund 
of pain in the vigor, the energy, the daring, the very education of 
youth. Nota gun was ever handled which was not sure to shoot 
the owner instead of the birds at which it was leveled; not a horse 
was mounted which did not carry in the saddle a fractured limb or 
a broken neck; every boat was a witch’s bow] with a hole in her; 
and all athletic sports were but disguised devices for smashed 
shins, broken blood-vessels, and future heart disease. Study was 


: : the direct road to madness; the navy meant shipwreck and death 
- r ° ° F escription see Suppl t, No. XIV., F 1-43, } _ 
demic comes into their neighborhood, they a ee or 


and theirs die of it daily. A finger-ache 


by drowning at the first stiff breeze; the army was a certain con- 
signment of so much precious flesh and blood to the path of a 


heralds the advent of rheumatic fever, a slight huskiness is the first symptom of diphtheria; if | bullet; the medical protession was the surest way to get typhus fever at the first opportunity ; 


child is flushed with play, it has the scarlet fever without the smallest doubt, and the idea of escap- | the law was, perhaps, physically safe, but the law leaves no hands clean, and no code of morals 


ing the prevailing scourge, or of pulling through if caught, never enters their heads. If any thing | straight. 


merely mental could kill, it would be their wretched forebodings of death and disaster; and if | 


‘* germs” fructi- 
fied by attrac- 
tion, the houses 
of the borrowers 
of trouble would 
never be swept 
clean of disease. 
They are good 
customers, how- 
ever, tothe chem- 
ists and the ven- 
dors of quack 
medicines and 
preventives; for, 
cowards in all 
else, they are 
brave in their 
adoption of new 
remedies —their 
special character 
of mind for the 
most part inclin- 
ing them to a be- 
lief in specifics 
with mysterious 
properties un- 
demonstrable by 
science. In ru- 
der ages they 
would have been 
“held” by witch- 
craft, and ‘‘ re- 
leased” by magic. 
Now they are 
fain to content 
themselves with 
nostrums which 
work wonders by 
properties unap- 
preciable by ana- 
lyst or physicist ; 
and when yousay 
to them, ‘‘'They 
can not; there is 
no such property. 
contained in a 
bushelful of: your 
medicines,” they 
only~ answer, 
‘They do;” and 
instance to you 
eases wherein, to 
their knowledge, 
miracles have 
been wrought. 
The. world is 
full to them of 
snares and pit- 
falls ; and, as pa- 
rents, they bor- 





Fig. 1.—Suir ror Girt From 12 To 14: 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Scir ror Girt From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


GIRLS’ WALKING SUITS, 





The worst use that man can make of his time is to borrow trouble in any shape. It is quite 


bad enough to 
spend it in tears 
and despair when 
it comes of its 
own irrepressible 
accord : until 
then let us keep 
our hands clear 
of it, and if we 
must borrow any 
thing, borrow joy 
and hope, even 
if we have to pay 
back the loan 
with disappoint- 
ment and with 
grieving. When 
the worst has 
come, there is 
the repose which 
follows on cer- 
tainty; and the 
sleep which 
comes after tor- 
ture is none the 
less sleep and re- 
freshment _be- 
cause preceded 
by agony. So 
when the bor- 
rowers of trouble 
are called on to 
pay their loan, 
and their vague 
fear is translated 
into a living fact, 
they are spared 
any further pain 
of uncertainty. 
And, as one’s 
imaginary evil is 
seldom topped 
by the reality, 
for a time at 
least they have 
respite from their 
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Fig. 3.—Suit ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS,OLD. it is something 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. tangible, and no 


longer a dreary 
vision, 
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A RHYME OF THE SEASON. 


es 
: 
t 
a 
: 


ivina, 

wl that is scarlet, and furs that are white; 

ell away to the Park, my Georgina, 
Beauty to add to a beautiful sight. 

on rings the steel of the skaters; 
ecstatic at clumsiness scoff. 
I could linger, entranced, o’er these gaiters, 
the last buckle, so let us be off. 
Steadily, swiftly, we glide o’er the surface, 

through numberless couples and bands: 


sie 


& The pathways of true love, sweet, never are smooth. 


Skating, I swear, is a pastime delicious, 
Thorough good practice for what is to be. 
Ice matrimonial’s risky, my precious? 
Not if it’s firm, as I hope you will see. 
Over the rough and the smooth we shall go, dear ; 
Tumbles may hap—we shall rise without grieving; 
Each by the other supported—just so, dear !— 
Till Time clear the lake, and insist on our leaving. 
Signals of Danger will cause, as they mean, a 
Cautious approach where the crust may be thin: 
Only a thaw need we dread, my Georgina; 
That would the ice break, and let us both in. 





(Continued from No. 2, page 27.) 
HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By rae Avrnor or “Joun Haurrax, GentiEwan.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Tuts is no sensational or exceptional history, 
but one that might happen—does happen—con- 
tinually. The persons therein described are just 
ordinary people, neither ideally good nor extraor- 
dinarily bad. Not so weak as to be the mere 
sport of circumstances, yet human enough to be 
influenced thereby, as we all are. In short, 
neither heroes nor heroines, but men and wo- 
men—the men and women of whom society is 
— composed, and for which it has to legis- 
ate. 

Hannah Thelluson was no heroine, Bernard 
Rivers no hero; and they had not lived many 
days under the same roof before they made that 
mutual discovery—more especially as they had 
plenty of spare time in which to make it; for, 
the fine autumn melting in continuous rain, no 
visitors came near the House on the Hill. Not 
even from the Moat House. Miss Thelluson 
had called there, as she promised ; but the fami- 
ly were out driving. Next day a footman brought 
her the cards of Lady and the Misses Rivers, 
with an apology for not calling, on account of 
the rain. 

‘* They will ask you to dinner next; my peo- 
ple are very particular on points of etiquette,” 
observed Mr. Rivers, evidently annoyed. 

But Hannah was not annoyed at all. Not 
even when the invitation never came, and the 
rain cleared up; yet somehow or other she had 
been nearly three weeks at Easterham without 
having once met her brother-in-law’s family. 

Of Mr. Rivers himself she had enough and to 
spare. It is a severe trial for any two people to 
be thrown on one another's exclusive society—at 
meal-times, and all other times that politeness 
requires—striving in a hopeless manner to make 
conversation, eager to find out and seize upon 
the smallest point of mutual interest which will 
break the dull monotony of the time. What they 
were to her brother-in-law Hannah could not 
tell, bat to her the first four days seemed like 
fourteen. 

It was not from the dullness, which she would 
have put up with, being a very patient woman; 
but Mr. Rivers sometimes vexed her exceeding- 
ly. His desultory, lazy way of hanging about 
the house, his variableness, his irritability, and, 
above all, his indifference and carelessness about 
every body and every thing, were—to a woman 
who all her life had found plenty to do, and if 
she could not find work, made it—utterly incom- 
prehensible. 

** But I suppose it is because I am a woman, 
and have never been used to live with any man— 
except my father, and he was not a man; he was 
an angel!” 

So she argued with herself, and “did her 
duty,” as she considered it, to the full ; placing 
herself at Mr. Rivers’s beck and call every hour 
in the day, following him about obediently, as 
he evidently liked to be followed ; for his craving 
after sympathy and his horror of solitude were 
almost painful to witness: in short, trying to de- 
vote herself to him as a nurse does to a sickly, 
naughty child—naughty because sickly. But 
she did not enjoy this task. His unhappy, rest- 
less face made her heart ache; his aimless, use- 
less life afflicted her conscience. A man, a fa- 
ther, a clergyman—surely he was made for bet- 
ter things. If Ileaven had taken away his de- 
lights, his duties still were left him. He ought 
to rouse himself. 

And one day, driven almost to desperation by 
the way in which he had done nothing, hour aft- 
er hour, but moon about and ‘‘ bother” her, as 
an idle, melancholy man does bother a busy wo- 
maan—and Hannah had not been twenty-four 
hours in that chaotic, headless house before her 
head and hands were quite fulf of business—she 
ventured to hint this. 





** Work!” he answered. ‘‘I have no work; ! 


nothing that I care todo. She always did every 
thing with me; we went about the parish togeth- 
er; she used to call herself my curate in pet- 
ticoats; and the curate was much more useful 
than the vicar, I believe. Oh, Hannah! you 
knew what she was, but you never knew what 
she was to me!” 

A tender idealization, perhaps; but the sister 
felt it d . Every memory of poor Rosa was 
most sacred to her heart too. 

“But,” she reasoned, “ is there nothing you 
could do, if only for Rosa’s sake? She could 
not bear to see the parish neglected, as you say 
She would like you to look after the poor 
and the sick, and carry them comfort.” 

“‘T carry 

‘¢'‘Those can who have known sorrow.” 

The widower looked at her, uncomprehend- 
ingly, with his wild, wistful, miserable eyes— 
this woman so quiet, so gentle, yet somewhat 

too. 


‘* You have known sorrow ?” 

**T have.” 

“¢ Can you teach me how to bear mine?” 

What she answered was very little; but it was 
to the purpose; something like what the Lord 
said to the man sick of palsy—what He says to 
every man who is sinking under the paralysis of 
grief—“ Rise up and walk!” She told him in 
plain words that, instead of sitting at home to 
mourn, he ought to go out and work. 

‘*T would, only I have no heart to go alone. 
There is an endless number of parish visits due 
—where she always went with me. If—” 

He hesitated. Hannah hesitated too. It seem- 
ed usurping so pointedly the place of the dead ; 
and yet—that dreary, helpless, appealing look of 
the lonely man! 

“*If you like—that is, if you do not dislike 
my coming, and I can be of any use to you—” 

‘*Would you go with me? ‘That would be so 
very kind. Only this muddy, damp day—” 

**Oh, I never mind mud or rain!” 

“Nor trouble, nor fatigue, nor any thing else 
unpleasant, so long as you can do a kindness. 
She always said so, and now I have found it out 
for myself.” 

Hannah smiled. Until now she had no idea 
whether her brother-in-law liked her or not, and 
she was not above the pleasantness of being 
liked. ‘‘ Suppose, then, I go and put on my bon- 
net at once?” And as she did so she caught a sight 
of her own face in the glass, smiling. ‘‘ If he 
likes me I may get some influence over him, so 
as to make my duty easier. And I will try to 
see his faults less plainly, and his good points 
plainer, as people should who are obliged to live 
together. How shallI be able to teach my little 
girlie to love her father if I do not love him my- 
self a little? I may in time!” 

And she went down stairs with a more cheer- 
ful heart. 

After that nearly every day she and ‘‘the 
parson” went out together, and he made her ac- 
quainted with all the poor people in the village. 
Only the poor. The few big houses.there were, 
taking their cue from the biggest of all—the 
Moat House—or from some other mysterious 
reason, into which Miss ‘Thelluson did not care 
to penetrate, but which apparently annoyed Mr. 
Rivers a good deal—of these she saw nothing. 
They did not call. 

Little she cared. Every minute of her day 
was occupied. Household affairs, parish work, 
the endless help that her brother-in-law soon 
came to expect from her. Often Hannah smiled 
to herself at finding that before her new life had 
lasted twenty days, she was growing a busier 
woman than ever—too busy toheed outside things. 
Besides, in addition to all this, there had come 
over her a change which made her feel as if out- 
side things never could affect her any more. She 
had fallen in love. 

Smile not, readers—masculine readers -espe- 
cially—who think that we women can fall in love 
with nothing but your noble selves. The object 
of Hannah’s passion was only—a baby! 

People say that babies are all alike; but it is 
to those who do not discriminate them or love 
them, who take no interest in that wonderful and 
most pathetic sight—the growth of a human soul. 
Ay, and a child’s soul begins to grow almost as 
soon as it is born. Within three months—mo- 
thers know—you can almost see it growing. At 
least in most children. 

Now, at nine months old, little Rosie Rivers 
was an actual, individual character, with an indi- 
vidual soul. It had shone out of her eyes that 
very first morning when she opened and fixed 
them on her aunt, who sat beside her, watching 
for her waking. And when Hannah took the 
little white bundle in her arms, Rosie first drew 
herself back, and with grave, sad, appealing eyes, 
intently contemplated the stranger. ‘* Who are 
you? What do you want with me? Are you 
going to be kind to me?” said the mute little 
face, as plain as any words. ‘Then, as if satisfied 
with her investigation, she slowly dropped her 
head on her aunt’s shoulder, and Hannah press- 
ed her passionately to her breast. 

Thus they fell in love—the woman and the child 
—and the love grew day by day in a miraculous 
—no! in not any miraculous way. Children 
have a heavenly instinct in finding good people, 
and people that love them, in whom they may 
safely trust. Ere two days were over Rosie would 
leave any body to go to her aunt’s arms. As for 
Hannah, she could not get enough of her felicity. 
Had she not longed for this, ay, ever since she 
had dressed up her big doll in her own half-worn 
baby-clothes, and caressed it with all a mother’s 
devotedness, at eleven years old? To have a 
baby—a baby of her very own, as it were (for 
nurse had given warning at once) it was perfect 
content. Every minute that she could steal from 
Rosie’s father she gave to the child: she would 
have liked to be in the nursery all day long. When 
wearied out with Mr. Rivers’s restlessness, sad- 
dened by his gloomy face, she wonld fly for ref- 





uge to that sunshiny room—her own room— 
which she had made as cozy and pretty as she 
could, and find it a heaven of peace; for the 
bright little face, the happy little voice, were 
something nearer heaven than any thing her life 
had as yet ever known. 

It might not have been the same with all chil- 
dren ; but the poor, motherless Rosie was a very 
original child. Small, quiet, gentle, pale, there 
was yet in the baby mouth a firm ‘little will of 
its own; and in the serious eyes a strange out- 
looking, as if seeing something grown-up people 
could not see—seeking, perhaps, the mother she 
was never to know. Very soon Hannah learned 
to think that tiny face unlike all the faces she 
had ever beheld. Not that it was pretty—poor 
Rosie was wholly unworthy, physically, of her 
handsome father and beautiful mother—but it 
had such a world of changeful meanings in it; 
it was such a wonderful thing to study and mar- 
vel over. In its peaceful, heavenly dumbness it 
seemed to come to the lonely, shut-up woman 
like a face out of the unknown world. 

Such a companion Rosie was, too! Miss Thel- 
luson was accustomed to big pupils; and, fond as 
she was of children, they sometimes worried her ; 
but this soft, silent creature, with its pretty ways, 
its speechless yet intelligible wants, only soothed 
her, and that inexpressibly. She would sit or lie 
for hours on the nursefy floor with Rosie crow- 
ing over her, investigating her watch, her keys, 
her hair, her dress, with that endless pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties peculiar to infants 
who are just catching hold of the key of mystery 
which unlocks to them the marvelous visible 
world. 

And the world invisible—even that seemed to 
be very near about this little child. The words, 
‘in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven,” were al- 
ways coming into Hannah’s mind; and the aw- 
ful a of those who sin against ‘‘ one 
of these little ones,” seemed to be only natural 
and just. 

‘¢You seem very fond of that baby,” said Mr. 
Rivers, one day when she had tried to make it 
an attractive drawing-room guest for about a 
quarter of an hour. 

‘** Fond of”—what an idle, unmeaning word! 
Why, Rosie was a treasure that one of God's 
angel's had dropped into her arms straight from 
the Father’s house, and bade her cherish it and 
make it into an immortal soul, fit for His king- 
dom on earth, which is one with His kingdom in 
heaven. This was how Hannah felt when she 
watched the child. But she said nothing. How 
could Mr. Rivers, or any man, understand? 
Who could put into any father’s face the mother- 
look of the Virgin Mary? 

As she stood there, with Rosie leaning across 
her shoulder, and patting auntie’s cheek with 
that little dimpled hand, Mr. Rivers, who had 
traveled half over Europe, and knew every Ma- 
donna by heart, called her to look at herself, for 
she and the child were just the picture of a cer- 
tain Holy Family he named. 

The color came painfully into Hannah’s cheek. 
She, too, like Mary, could have sung her Mag- 
nificat; all to herself—her quiet, lonely self. 
What had she done that Heaven should send her 
this blessing—she, a solitary woman of thirty 
years old? As she carried away little Rosie— 
who was quite too much for papa, except in 
the character of a Raffaelesque bambino, and for 
about the space of ten minutes—she clasped the 
child passionately to her heart. It had never 
beat so warmly, so hopefully, since her Arthur 
died. 

This was on a Sunday morning, the first sun- 
shiny Sunday since her arrival; and as Miss Thel- 
luson and her brother-in-law walked together 
through the bright-looking village all the neigh- 
bors turned out in their best clothes to go to 
chureh and criticise the stranger. Easterham 
was a sufficiently small place for every body to 
know every body; and Hannah was fully aware 
she was running the gauntlet of innumerable 
eyes—‘‘ upper-class” eyes: among the poor she 
was already well known. But this was the first 
time she had taken her public ee in the par- 
ish—the first time, for many a long year, that 
she had walked to church arm in arm (countr 
fashion, he offered his, and she accepted it) wit 
@ man, and a man that belonged to her. It felt 
—not exactly uncomfortable, but—strange. 

Her brother-in-law, however, seemed quite at 
ease, and every person who came up to speak to 
him he carefully introduced to ‘‘ My sister—Miss 
Thelluson.” Sometimes it was ‘‘ sister-in-law,” 
but always pointedly ‘‘ sister.” 

‘* He is not in the least ashamed of me—no 
more than he was of his wife,” thought she, with 
a certain comfort. For if she had been much 
given to mind outside things it might have struck 
her that this handsome young man, with his Nor- 
man ancestry, his easy fortune, and his position 
as heir-presumptive to one of the first families 
in the county, was a strong contrast to a quiet, 
rather old-fashioned governess—even though she 
was his wife’s sister. But if she had also been 
a duchess he could not have shown her more 
tender politeness ; and Hannah was grateful. 

It was only when he looked toward the wicket- 
gate which divided the church from the Moat 
House, of which it seemed originally to have 
— a mere appurtenance, that his countenance 

ell. 


‘*T see my people coming. We must stop and | 


speak to them. It will be best, as you sit in the 
same pew, and as—as we may have to go to 
lunch. They generally expect me on Sundays.” 
‘*But not me—oh, I hope not. I want to be 
at home to give Rosie he dinner.” And Han- 
nah, with a nervousness for which she despised 
herself, shrank back from the fashionable elderly 
lady and her four fashionable daughters, who 
seemed to fill up the whole of the yew avenue, 
quite shutting out little old Sir Austin, who came 
tottering after on his gold-headed stick. 





**Never mind Rosie, for once. If they ask 
jou do not refuse, pray,” whispered Mr. Rivers, 

e seemed either excessively fond of, or pain- 
fully subservient to, his family—a family which 
appeared to Hannah very much like most other 
county families—well-looking, well-bred, well- 
educated, and exceedingly well-dressed. Among 
the odd fancies that flitted across her mind—she 
had had a keen sense of humor, and even a slight 
turn for satire, in her youth—was the comical 
suggestion, What would they be without their 
clothes?—that is, how would they look or feel 
if dressed like work-house women, or laborers’ 
wives, or, still worse, in the red chemise of 
Charlotte Corday, or the white sheet of Jane 
Shore? They looked so very proper—those five 
ladies, sweeping one after. the other down the 
church aisle, and kneeling, not a fold awry in 
their draperies, round their respectable square 
pew—that to imagine them placed in tragical 
or anywise exceptional circumstances, where the 
trappings of worldly formality had dropped off 
them, and they had to feel and act like common 
creatures of flesh and blood, seemed a thing im- 
possible, 





THE BURST PIPE. 
See illustration on page 124. 

| would be hard to say, perhaps, whether frost 

and snow, or the thaw that must needs follow 
them, bring the greatest measure of trouble and 
annoyance to a resident in the city. While the 
frost holds and the snow lies locomotion through 
the streets is both dangerous and toilsome. Pe- 
destrianism is difficult, and comfortable or speed, 
vehicular circulation nearly impossible. The road- 
way is impeded by piles of half-frozen snow, the 
dragging of carriage, cab, or omnibus through 
which is downright cruelty to the poor horses 
condemned to such work. The foot-paths become 
slippery as glass by reason of the surface of glazed 
ice by which they are incrusted—police regula- 
tions as to ‘‘ cleansing the pavement” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Indeed, the cleansing 
process only makes mattets worse, for the residu- 
um of snow left after the pavement has been 
scraped is first partially melted, and then be- 
comes congealed into an almost impracticable 
sheet of ice. Horses are continually ‘‘ coming 
to grief” on the roadway, and pedestrians on the 
foot-path ; limbs are broken and lives endanger- 
ed; while the city officials are supine, and con- 
tractors—if one of that fraternity can be caught 
and questioned—fancy they have settled the 
whole matter by telling you that ‘‘Snow is a dif- 
ficult think to dispose of, Sir.” Nor is it out-of- 
doors alone that the troubles of frost are encount- 
ered; the peace and comfort of home are dis- 
turbed too. The water gets frozen in the pipes; 
then a thaw comes; and fresh, perhaps even 
worse, troubles are upon you. ‘The pipes burst 
with more or less violence; your kitchen, cel- 
lars, and other underground premises are flood- 
ed; and as persons skilled in dealing with such 
emergencies, like policemen, can never be had 
when wanted, you are thrown upon your own re- 
sources for means to stop the unwelcome deluge. 
Generally speaking, too, domestic improvised ex- 
pedients are of small avail—dusters, tape, and 
string being held in thorough contempt by the 
hydraulic foe you have to contend with. ‘Then 
ten to one but your womankind. intensify your 
troubles and increase your difficulties by their 
cries, their terrors, their lamentations, their im- 
possible suggestions, and the utterly futile appli- 
ances with which they propose to stem the flood. 
In such a dilemma is the paterfamilias shown.in 
our engraving, and his case has been that of hun- 
dreds since the thaw came. 
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ON HEALTHFUL FAMILY BREAD. 
By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


je more vigorous health that marks the im- 
migrants from Europe, in contrast to that 
of our own native-born population, is a subject 
of frequent remark, ‘This is especially the case 
in reference to immigrants from those northern 
nations which have a climate similar to our 
own, and whose ordinary food has been the 
coarse bread made of unbolted flour. 

Our medical men who visit those countries 
state that poor teeth are rare, so that but few 
dentists earn a living, while with us that pro- 
fession is very large and lucrative. Moreover, 
the diseases and infirmities consequent on a fee- 
ble constitution, so common with us, especially 
among American women, are met with but rarely 
in those countries. 

Though there are other causes leading to this 
result, there is little doubt that the use of fine 
flour as the staple of food for all classes in this 
country has a decided influence in producing 
such a contrast. For in the northern countries 
of Europe coarse bread, containing all the ele- 
ments that nourish the body, is the common and 
almost exclusive food of the laboring classes, and 
extensively so of the more wealthy. On the con- 
trary, with us, all classes use the flour which is 
deprived of its most important elements of nour- 
ishment. 

One consequence of this practice affects not 
only health, but economy. For it is found that, 
when certain elements are lacking in our food, 
the appetite will continue to demand more, un- 
til the deficient element is supplied. ‘The con- 
sequence is, that the system is burdened with an 
excess of useless aliment of one sort in order to 
gain the requisite quantity of another sort. And 
so the vital powers are needlessly taxed to throw 
off the excess, and the strength of the constitu- 
tion is thus impaired. 

It therefore is very important that accurate 
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scientific knowledge on this subject should be 
put in a popular form, and widely circulated 
among all ¢ This is more requisite from 
the fact that some of our most popular works on 
hygiene and dietetics exhibit an unreasonable 
ultraism on this subject, and also a remarka- 
ble want of accuracy as to the scientific facts 
on which their statements and advice are 
based. nae 

For example, in a work by a physician and 
professor of chemistry, entitled, ‘* The Philoso- 
phy of Eating,” we find (page 44) that the car- 
bonic acid by which yeast bread is made light 
is ‘‘ poisonous;” and that Professor Hosford’s 
method of raising bread introduces phosphor- 
us in a form that is ‘‘ one of the strongest and 
most poisonous combinations,” and ‘‘ has a pois- 
onous effect analogous to arsenic.” Of these as- 
sertions any well-informed chemist will say that 
the first is false, and the last can not be proved 
to be true, 

Again, in another work, entitled, ‘‘ What to 
Eat, and How to Cook it,” we find it stated, 
and on the authority of Professor Silliman and 
a learned French chemist, that yeast is ‘liv- 
ing rottenness,” being living animalcule, which 
“te on, and are themselves the process of, 
fermentation,” and that ‘‘they eat, propagate, 
and die in the dough.” ‘This is as absurdly 
false as to the fact stated as it is in regard to 
the opinions of the gentlemen mentioned. 

In a former article it was shown that a kernel 
of wheat contains not only all the elements that 
nourish the body, but also that the proportions 
of these elements are nearly the same as in the 
human body, while the process of bolting takes 
out most of the elements that nourish the bones, 
the muscles, the brain, nerves, teetli, and the 
hair. 

It is the aim of this article to present other 
modes in which common family bread is injured, 
as it respects economy of money as well as of 
health. ‘The most prominent are those employ- 
ed in raising bread. - 

The object in raising bread is to divide it in 
such a way that the gastric juice, by which food 
is digested, can gain ready access to every part. 
This is done by diffusing through the flour some 
article which warmth expands into small bub- 
bles, or cells, around which the gluten of the 
flour hardens by baking, forming a porous in- 
stead of a solid compound. This is accomplish- 
ed by the following different methods : 

The simplest, and a perfectly healthy mode, 
is to use only water for wetting, introducing air 
at the same time by quick stirring. A strong 

‘heat causes a sudden outer crust, confining the 
air and water within. The air expands with the 
heat, and the water expands into steam, making 
small cells, which the gluten of the flour holds 
till the cooking is complete; and thus the bread 
is made porous, or light. 

Another mode is by mechanical pressure— 
forcing carbonic acid into the flour as it is being 
mixed with water; and this is called aerated 
bread. 

In these two methods nothing is added that 
is foreign or injurious, nor is any portion of the 
nutriment lost or altered in its qualities. 

The most common method is to use yeast, by 
the aid of which a portion of the starch of the 
flour is changed by heat to alcohol and to car- 
bonic acid, forming cells, around which the glu- 
ten hardens. ‘The alcohol passes off in baking, 
and the carbonic acid soon after. The only ob- 
jection to this method is the loss of that portion 
of the nutrition employed to raise the bread, 
which is stated to be eight per cent. Thus it is 
a matter of economy to raise bread by these 
other methods instead of by yeast. 

Another very common method is to mix cream 
of tartar with the flour, and then add soda in the 
wetting. ‘The cream of tartar is supertartrate of 
potash, which is potash united with two propor- 
tions of tartaric acid, or the acid of grapes. The 
soda used is a supercarbonate, which is soda 
united with two parts of carbonic acid. When 
these two articles meet, as diffused in the dough, 
the tartaric acid, having the stronger attraction, 
withdraws one portion of the soda from its car- 
bonic acid, which remains as a gas, forming 
cells, around which the flour hardens in baking. 

. The objection to this method is, that the arti- 
cles used are foreign, medicinal, not useful to 
nourish, and often injurious taken in daily food. 
Bread thus raised contains tartrate of potash, 
tartrate of soda, and carbonate of soda, some 
one of which tends to act chemically and injuri- 
ously on the digestive fluids. 

Professor Hosford’s method is to substitute 
liqrid phosphoric acid instead of cream of tartar. 
This he recommends as supplying the phosphor- 
us taken from fine flour, though he leaves un- 
supplied the other important elements lost by 
bolting. 

Another method is to use muriatic acid in- 
stead of cream of tartar or phosphoric acid. The 
muriatic acid, in this case, unites with the soda, 
forming muriate of soda (which is common salt), 
and the carbonic acid left by the soda raises the 
bread as in the other cases, The advantage of 

. this method is, that no useless or foreign mat- 
ter is taken with the bread, while the salt need- 
ed is supplied by the two articles that raise the 
bread. 

There is another method, common in Paris, 
by which a ferment is made that at once raises 
the bread, restores the elements lost by bolting, 
makes the bread white, and introduces no inju- 
rious article. But the flavor of pure wheat is 
lost, and another substituted not so agreeable. 

Most persons prefer hop-yeast bread, because 
the flavor is more agreeable than that’ of any 
other kind, 

The following is the best recipe for unferment- 
ed bread of unbolted flour, as most economical 
and most healthful. Success in making it de- 
pends much on the right proportion of water, 
and still more on the right mode of baking: 








UNFERMENTED BREAD OF UNBOLTED WHEAT. 


One quart of unbolted wheat, one pint and a 
half of water, one spoonful of molasses, and’ a 
pinch of salt. Stir the molasses and salt into 
warm water till dissolved and mixed. Stir in 
the flour very quickly. Put this into small pat- 
ties or cups, heated very hot. Set in the oven 
as quick as possible, which must be as hot as it 
can be without burning. As soon as crust is 
formed cover the bread with paper, to prevent 
burning, or reduce the heat by opening the oven 
door or diminishing the fire. 

The quantity of water required varies with 
the character of the flour, and must be made a 
matter of trial. There are brown éarthen cups, 
and also iron patties, made for baking this kind 
of bread. Ovens differ so much that the length 
of time for baking must also be a matter of ex- 
periment, though from twenty to thirty minutes 
is the usual time required. 








SOCIETY IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, there was 

no society in Greece; that is, there was no 
society in classical Greece. We will take a 
stroll, if you please, in ancient Athens. It is 
an animated scene, indebted for no small por- 
tion of its animation, as also are the inhabitants, 
to the divine climate, the clear, penetrating air, 
yet still so soft that the Athenians—to whom 
we are transporting ourselves by putting back 
the clock of time some two thousand years—go 
with their heads uncovered. The streets are 
murmurous with talkers; a crowd gathers round 
an insignificant figure, and follows him into an 
olive grove. ‘The figure is that of Socrates; he 
is arguing with the great sophist from Ionia, 
whom he has just brought to a contradiction in 
terms. Into that grove we will not follow him, 
but will wend our way into the market-place. 
You still have plenty of loungers, much buzz of 
talk, much eager gesticulation, whether the talk- 
ers in question may be discussing the price of 
trinkets or the last news from Thrace. But 
you are astounded by one thing—the utter pau- 
city of the female element. Men you have in 
plenty, but no women. ‘True, there are girls sell- 


ing flowers—which the young Athenian bucks* 


affix to their himatia—and market-women oc- 
cupied at their stalls; but where are the good 
housewives busied about their purchases? where 
the daughters of the citizens of renown, who 
should serve as the frame and fringe to this lively 
scene? ‘These mothers and daughters alike are 
shut up in the gyneceum ; they don’t stir abroad. 
The marketing for the household is done by a 
slave; and when the *‘woman’s mart” is men- 
tioned, you must understand by it, if you Pleage, 
nothing more than the place in which the differ- 
ent stalls are entirely kept by women—not attend- 
ed by lady purchasers. The young men of Athens 
have time to chat and laugh with themselves— 
now to discuss politics, now philosophy, and now 
the merits of the last hetera; but they don’t es- 
cort their mothers or sisters or wives about. It 
is club life—you may feel disposed to exclaim— 
upon a largescale. It is, however, simply ancient 
Athens; and in ancient Athens ladies of rank, 
propriety, and position kept within doors. The 
seclusion was, doubtless, more or less melancholy, 
but it was correct; and any thing else would have 
been grossly incorrect. 

Were there no ladies’ five-o’clock teas in an- 
cient Athens—nothing which corresponded to 
that half hour after dinner sacred to feminine gos- 
sip and scandal in the drawing-room, while the 
gentlemen are left below to finish their claret, or, 
as Mr. Disraeli prefers to say, to precipitate their 
symposium? We believe we may say there most 
certainly was. Though festivities shared in equal 
proportions by husbands and wives did not exist, 
the wives contrived to institute reunions for their 
own special delectation, and. contrived to enjoy 
them too. How these reunions were conducted 
without the presence of the inspiring element of 
tea, it is perhaps difficult fully to realize; but 
there is the fact. Such meetings and such par- 
ties are shadowed forth to us vividly enough in 
the dialogues of Lucian, and hinted at unmistak- 
ably in the pages of Plutarch. And what did the 
ladies talk about? The answer to that is, what do 
they talk about under similar circumstances now? 
Their husbands, their children, their households 
—the latest scandal accomplished, or that which 
seems to be fast growing to a head. You may 
be quite sure that there was as much of morbid 
interest taken in those days as now in these 
themes. Greek wives lived, indeed, a life of se- 
clusion and retirement to which: American wives 
would scarcely submit; but you-may rest assured 
that they claimed and obtained the same liberty 
for their tongues. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


F all the “‘seasons” in New York city the 
most uncomfortable, disagreeable, and un- 
wholesome is the ‘‘ mud season.”” Nothing can 
be worse than when after a heavy fall of snow a 
few warm days follow, with adrizzling rain which 
is not sufficient to carry off the snow, but leaves 
abundant “slush,’’ or ‘‘slosh,’’ as it is appro- 
priately called. Is any thing more perplexing 
to a lady than to come to astreet-crossing—quite 
a misnomer is ‘‘street-crossing’”’? sometimes— 
which shows at first glance that an attempt to 
ain the opposite side would be — to — 
alf-way up to the knee in a foul conglomer- 
ation of mud, water, snow, and the refuse of the 
streets? She stands debating the possibilities 
of the effort a while, and then goes on to seek 
another way of escape, which often can not be 
found. Ah! poets may sing of the ‘beautiful 
snow,’ but in our great city its beauty is a thing 
of a day, and the results most disagreeable. Since 
it is not the fashion in many parts of the = to 
remove the snow sufficiently to render ordina- 
ty foot-travel safe or comfortable, ladies who 
are obliged to go out of Broadway during the 


“mud season”? should prepare themselves for 
emergencies. Rubber boots might be a pro- 
tection ; but, wanting those, dress the feet as se- 
curely as possible, or colds and coughs and sick- 
ness of all kinds will be the finale of our ‘‘mud 
season. 





If we can imagine what it would be to have 
Broadway, our great thoroughfare, covered with 
water six feet deep, to have the rich and costly 
goods in our finest shops suddenly deluged with 
a torrent of muddy water, we may have an idea 
of the ruin and desolation which have befallen the 
Corso—the richest street in Rome. An Ameri- 
can gentleman, :*n the first day of the flood, went 
to St. Paul’s Church to celebrate mass. When 
he began the service there was no water in the 
church ; when he finished he stood knee-decp, so 
sudden was the rise. This late inundation of the 
Tiber is the greatest Rome has ever suffered, 
though in all times they have been the scourge 
of the Eternal City. Is certainly seems singular 
that the Romans l.ave done nothing to guard 
against this great evil. The only 8 por venga the 
ancient Romans took was to avoid living on this 
grosnd, which was subject to the repeated over- 

ow of the river. 


A floorless cellar, four feet underground, per- 
haps eight feet by ten, with an opening shoveled 
down to its bottom at one side. This opening 
is guiltless of cover, door, orsteps. Stoop when 

ou stand within, or you will hurt your head. 

nto it there has run, fora long time, a good deal 
of the filth of a dirty locality. Here it has set- 
tled, and ae dried. It is not a pleasant odor 
which is breathed here; all is dampness, mould, 
and swarms with vermin. There is no stove, no 
chair, no bench, no bed—only some horrible rags 
thrown together in a corner, and in these two 
little girls have all their rest at night, covered by 
an old quilt. Their drunken mother burrows in 
another corner on some filthy straw. Such is 
the ‘‘home”’ of two little girls who attend the 
Sunday and day school of the Howard Mission. 





We see it stated that a gentleman of Ithaca, in 
aid of Cornell University, is erecting a building, 
at a cost of $150,000, which will contain lecture- 
rooms and a library capable of containing 80,000 
volumes, 





It has been estimated that not less than $60,000 
have been expended upon the observations of 
the recent solar eclipse; and a large number of 
eminent scientific men have devoted to it months 
of patient labor. About half the cost of the ob- 
servations has been borne by the United States. 
From all accounts, however, it seems that the 
observations were less satisfactory than those 
of the eclipse of the year before. The weather 
was unfavorable. There was a drizzling rain in 
the morning, and though the clouds broke away 
somewhat about the time of the eclipse, they 
very much interfered with the observations. 





An old Arabic proverb says : “‘ Silence is often 
an answer.” Often it is the most suitable and 
eloquent one which can be given. 





A private a received from an officer 
stationed at Fort Wayne, Detroit, the head-quar- 
ters of the Department of the Lakes, contains 
an incident of general interest. The date is Jan- 
uary 30, and from it we make an extract: 


““We were thrown into the greatest consternation 
this morning by a diabolical attempt to burn us out 
f uarters, About 4 o’clock a.m. I was awakened 


the tank-house, iy eg and wind-mill, which 
were situated on the bank of the river directly oppo- 
site to my quarters, with a & narrow street inter- 

all in a blaze. It seems that about the 
discovered two citizens 
on 


fire the wind was blowing directly toward the officers’ 
pm only a few feet away, and was completely 

eluging them with burning cinders. anne yy be- 
fore the fire got to its height the wind changed a little, 
carrying the sparks down the street, or our houses, 
which are frame buildings, and all adjoining each oth- 
er, must have been destroyed. We had the roofs cov- 
ered with tarpaulins, and men stationed on them with 
brooms and of water, which precaution, no doubt, 
saved the bi gs. The river is frozen over seven or 
eight inches thick, so that it was with the test dif- 
ficulty that we could get any water; and had the fire 
once got among us we would now be as poor as church 
mice. I hastily put my best clothes in my trunk, and 


got my two guitars and my music ready to migrate if 


necessary. Weare of the opinion that it was done by de- 
serters or others who have harged or dramuned 


in 
burned out for certain. e 
buildings in which the fire was started were entirely 
prey On involving a loss of from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to the government. The sentinels are 
now instructed to shoot without mercy any one caught 
rowling around the buildings at night, so that there 
@ possibility that they may get more than they bar- 
gain for in case they should return.” 





More than eight thousand children were left at 
home by the Second Regiment of Prussian Land- 
prise. which is composed almost entirely of mar- 
ried men, 





There is a man in Boston, once poor, but sud- 
denly grown rich, who has — into good 
society by means of an aristocratic alliance of 
his daughter. Recently he gave a dinner-party 
to his newly acquired circle of acquaintances. 
But he did not invite his own brother; and, in 
answer to some inquiry, gave as a reason that 
“ society is getting so mixed one must draw a 
line somewhere!” 





The terrible casualties on the Mississippi, and 
the tt number which have occurred within 
the last thirty or forty years, indicate that it is 
the most dangerous of all the navigable rivers in 
the world. 





At the Pa time a brief description of the 
town of Havre le Grace, or Le Havre, will inter- 
est many of our readers. It is situated at the 
mouth of the Seine, where it falls into the En- 
glish Channel, and is about 110 miles from Paris. 








The streets are long, narrow, and in many parts 
winding. The houses are lofty and old-fashioned. 
There are some fine churches and theatres, a 
museum, anda library. The fortifications, which 
are very substantial, were strengthened and en- 
larged y the first Napoleon, who also extended 
the docks, and erected two light-houses. The 
population at present is nearly 26,000. The En- 
gb took it in 1562, during the reign of Queen 

lizabeth ; and it was bombarded > them in 
1759, 1794, and 1795. 


Courteous manners on all occasions and in all 
places mark the well-bred lady or gentleman. 
Americans do not always honor themselves or 
their country in this regard. A story—well au- 
thenticated, we are sorry to say—is told of a 
New Yorker, occupying an official position, who 
arrived in London not long since, and stopped at 
one of the West End hotels. On his expressing 
a desire to see the English Law Courts, a vener- 
able gcntleman and statesman, at the request of 
a mutual acquaintance, called at the hotel one 
morning for the ap 9 of introducing him to 
the Queen’s Bench at Westminster. On sending 
up his card, and making known the friendly ob- 
ject of his visit, the following curt message came 
back by the waiter: ‘Tell him to call again in 
the evening.” This message came from a young 
man of twenty-nine to a veteran of seventy-one. 
It is needless to add, the elderly gentleman did 
not ‘call again in the evening.” 





The present winter seems a curious one in 
many respects. Deep snows arealmost unknown 
in Southern Kansas, but this year so much has 
fallen as to occasion much suffering among the 
people, who are quite unprepared for such a dis- 
pensation. But in certain sections of Wiscon- 
sin, where snow is the lumberman’s best friend, 
there is great want of it this season. 





The official statement of railway accidents in 


France last year should lead railroad directors in 


this country to think upon their ways—and 
mend them. Of 90,000,000 railway travelers in 
France, last year, only two passengers and four 
railway employés were killed, and one hundred 
and twelve passengers and sixty-one employés 
wounded. 





Broadway, in some of its most fashionable and 
frequented portions, presents a pleasing con- 
trast to most other streets in the city. The 
statement that ten thousand loads of snow were 
removed from that street in a single day, soon 
after our late heavy storm, indicates that these 

reat storms are expensive things for the city. 

hat day’s work cost $11,000. 





Before the surrender of Paris many persons 
were arrested every day on suspicion that they 
were in communication with the enemy. For- 
eigners were regarded with black looks, and 
every one who did not hate the Germans was 
suspected of being in the pay of Bismarck. An 
English gentleman was suddenly requested, on 
one occasion, to accompany two National Guards 
to the nearest commissary. On inquiring the 
reason he was told that a woman had heard him 
speak German. He replied that he was English. 
‘*Zat ve sall soon zee,’’ said one of his captors. 
“T spek Anglish like an Anglishman: address 
to me the vord in Anglish.” The prisoner po- 
litely replied that the gentleman spoke English 
with so perfect an accent that he thought he 
must be a fellow-countryman. This compliment 
80 disarmed the Guards that they released him. 





** Bismarck” is the title of a new comic weekly 
published in Vienna. It is exceedingly popular. 





The work of replenishing the Strasburg li- 
brary has already begun. Forty thousand books, 
many of them very valuable ones, have been sent 
from the Royal Library at Konigsberg to Stras- 
burg. The Konigsberg library contains dupli- 
cates of most of these volumes. 





Some of the French papers give accounts of 
a modern Joan of Arc, who has commanded a 
corps of free-shooters in the Vosges. She is 
the daughter of an old Guardsman, lost her 
mother early, lived from youth as a boy, worked 
in the field with horses, and shunned all femi- 
nine tasks. She was taught by some nuns at the 
Rappoltsweiler, and was to have become a nov- 
ice, but became governess in a Polish count’s 
family ; and on the breaking out of the last Polish 
revolution, being then nineteen, acted, in man’s 
dress, as lieutenant at the head of some hussars. 
Being wounded, she was admitted into a convent 
at Warsaw, and protected by Bishop Felinski. 
On returning to France she became cashier ina 
shop, and managed the foreign correspondence ; 
but again assumed male attire, and was appoint- 
ed post-office clerk at Lamotte. There she col- 
lected a band of volunteers, and is carrying on 
guerrilla warfare. 





Brides and bridegrooms of 1871 may be amused 
by a description of the toilette of a couple on 
their wedding-day one hundred years ago. To 
begin with the lady. Her locks were strained 
upward over an immense cushion, that sat like 
an incubus on her head, and plastered over with 
pomatum, and then sprinkled with a shower of 
white powder. The height of this tower was 
somewhat over a foot. ne single white rose- 
bud lay on its top, like an eagle on a haystack, 
Over her neck and bosom was folded a lace 
handkerchief, fastened in front with a bosom-pin 
rather larger than a copper cent, containing her 
grandfather’s miniature set in virgin gold, Her 
airy form was braced up in a satin dress, the 
sleeves as tight as the natural skin on the arm, 
with a waist formed by a bodice, worn outside, 
whence the skirt flowed off, and was distended at 
the top by an ample hoop. Shoes of white kid, 
with peaked toes, and heels of two or three 
inches elevation, inclosed her feet, and glittered 
with spangles as her little pedal members peeped 
curiously out. Now for the swain. is hair 
was slecked back and plentifully befloured, while 
his que > projected like a handle to a skillet. 
His coat was sky blue silk lined with — 
his long \ st of satin embroidered with gold- 
lace, his breeches of the same material, and tied 
at the knees with pink ribbons. hite silk 
stockings ana pumps, with laces and ties of the 
same hue, completed the habiliments of his 
nether limbs. Lace ruffles clustered around the 
= and a portentous frill worked in corre- 
spondence, and bearing the miniature of his be- 
loved, finished his traly genteel appearance. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











PUNCTUALITY. 


HERE are houses which are just like so many chronological 

rag-bags, where nothing is ever done in time, and no two 
days are ordered alike; where the whole principle of construc- 
tion seems to be a system of misfit—gaps here, and overlaps 
there; where really it would seem that some amount of inge- 
nuity had been required to make every thing go so marvelously 
awry. It needed only so little arrangement to get all smooth 
and in order! ‘There was time enough for every thing, and 
no hurry needed, if only just the beginning had been put right. ° 
But by the unpunctuality of the first hour's work all the rest 
were thrown out; and in an unpunctual house the sin is not 
only in the first, but in all subsequent hours; so that it comes 
to be a cumulative kind of thing, self-multiplying, and with addi- 
tions into the bargain, till the end of the day is simply chaos. 
Such houses as these are so many pitfalls for friends. You build 
on the engagement made at such a time with them, and think 
your foundations secure enough to bear your superstructure. 
Perhaps you are a busy person, whose hours are fully occupied, 
and it was oniy by some difficulty you managed to squeeze in 
that engagement just where your business was somewhat com- 
pressible, and you could, with a certain amount of Cost and 
sacrifice to yourself, add this superfluous weight to'your burden, 
Having done so, the whole remainder had to be readjusted, de- 
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Hoop wita Four Trreminc. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL. Figs. 17 and 18, 


pendent on your friend's 
engagement. When you 
come to test the roofing 
of your pitfall you find 
its worthlessness. Your 
unpunctual friend fails 
his appointed time, and 
you are let through into 
a den of confusion and 
disorder, whence you 
emerge again only at 
positive and serious loss. 
Every one who is busy 
in his life, and punctual 
for his own part, knows 
what a terrible infliction 
it is to have to do with 
the unpunctual, and how 
absolutely — disastrous 

















do? You have to arrange as 
if the engagement would be 





Fig. 3.—FLowine 
SLEEVE WITH 
REVERS. 








Fig. 1.—Coat-SLEEVE WITH 


For description see Supplement. 
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VEIL witH Sasu Enps. 
Yor pattern and description see Supplement, No, XVIL., Fig. 47. 





Brack Lace VEIL. 
For pattern and description see Supplement. 
™ No. XV, Fig. 46. : 





AND Forps. 


For pattern and 

description see 
Supplement, No. 

REV. Fig. 65. 


SIDE-PLEATED RUFFLES. 

























ii Fig. 2. 
; Coat-SLEEVE 
TRIMMED WITH RUFFLES 





kept, and kept to time; you have not so many superfluous moments 
at your command as to be able to give an elastic margin; you have 
to build upon your shaky foundation as if it was a floor of eternal 
granite; and when the confusion comes, you, and you alone, have 
to suffer; for your unpunctual people, like other chartered*libertines 
—like idiots and drunkards, etc.—appear to have a special provi- 
dence told off for them, and if they do not always fall on their feet, 
at least escape the broken shins of their more rigid neighbors. 

Well, then, we are not going beyond the mark when we say that 
the grace of punctuality is a thing to be encouraged as a first-class 
virtue of the minor sort—a thing that makes life both easier and 
more valuable, and that gives weight and dignity, not to speak of 
stability, to human affairs. And not only punctuality in keeping ap- 
pointments, which is but one of the series, but punctuality in all 
things—punctuality in answering letters, in paying debts, in return- 
ing loans, in doing work ; punctuality in all matters of business, from 
the smallest to the largest, as, indeed, one of the religious observances 
of business ; and punctuality in all matters of pleasure, as the very 
core and back-bone of pleasure, without which it becomes only the 
mockery of pleasure and the reality of displeasure; punctuality in 
the details of domestic life, unless you prefer to pass your days in 
a chronological rag-bag ; punctuality in all matters of social life, un- 
less you are callous to angry looks, sarcastic speeches, and unfriendly 





Hoop witn VELVET REvERs. 
- For pattern and description \\ 
= No. XV., Figs. 






Supplement, 
44 and. ty 
thoughts; punctual- 
ity in all things— ‘or- 
der” being “ Heav- 
en’s first law,” and 
its translation into 
human affairs one 
of the very corner- 
stones on which so- 
ciety is founded, and the 
temple of civilization 
built. We may be sure 
of one thing: a charac- 
ter for unpunctuality 
nullifies half our useful- 
ness, and obscures more 
than half our good qual- 
ities; while the con- 
verse, a character for 
steady reliability, a char- 
acter known to be pen- 
etrated with the grace 
of punctuality, gives the 
force of almost genius 
to very mediocre abili- 
ties. 









Fig. 4.—FLowine 
SLEEVE TRIMMED 
, WiTtH Tass. 


Fig. 5.—Ha.F-FLowinG SLASHED 
SLEEVE. 


For pattern and corptce see Supple- 
ment, No. XX1.,. Fig..55. . 


Fig. 6.—HALF-FLOWING 
SLEEVE witu RvcHes. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXT., Fig. 55. 










Fig. 7.—Coat-SLeEVE 
with Revers. 


For pattern and description 
.see Sapplement, No. XXV., Fig. 65. 





Fig. 8.—HA.r- 
FLOWING 
SLEEVE witH CUFF. 

For pattern and description ree 

Supplement, No, XXI., Fig. &5. 





Fig.-9.—Coat-SLEEVE TRIMMED WITH PLEATS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 65, 
SLEEVES AND SLEEVE TRIMMINGS, 
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MY HEART’S WITH THEE. 


Wiruix the temple of my heart 
A shrine I’ve made for thee, 

Where, love of mine, thy face divine 
Still shineth out on me. 

My song’s sweet theme! my soul's bright dream! 
Oh, more than worlds to me! 


Ah, captive heart! the chain of flowers 
That binds thee to thy fate 
Thon mayst not break, for thou wouldst make 
The effort all too late. 
And, darling, e’en if thou couldst bid 
This foolish heart go free, 
"Twere all in vain-—’twould kiss the chain 
That binds it still to thee, 
My love! 
That binds it still to thee! 


My dreams of honor, fortune, fame— 
Alas! now where are they? 

Thine eyes of light, with glances bright, 
Have chased them all away! 

For what is honor, fortune, fame— 
Nay, what is life to me? 

I only live that I may give 
My life at last to thee, 

y love! 

My life at last to thee! 





SCISSORS ! 
A VALENTINE TALE. 

f bes snows of January had melted and van- 

ished under the influence of the February 
thaw. Far and near tidings came of streams 
overfull and bridges swept away. The sear, yel- 
low meadows assumed a tint of just perceptible 
freshness as the sun lifted the shining veils of 
moisture from their surface; all things seemed 
preparing for the spring. St. Valentine’s Day 
dawned with a pink, cloudless sky, an air filled 
with summer warmth and balm ; flocks of chick- 
adees fluttered and chirped ; the trees were alive 
with song. 

‘*We shall pay for this,” severe people said, 
as they shook their experienced heads. But no 
shadow dimmed the radiant morning to little 
Molly Gale, as she woke from her slumbers smil- 
ing like achild. And why should she not smile ? 
Long pink rays streamed through the blinds, and 
tinged the wall opposite. A new day had begun 
—a day which was sure to be beautiful; and 
Molly, fortunately for herself, was neither old 
enough nor wise enough to comprehend that 
dreary alchemy which distills the atom of bitter 
from thé ounce of sweet, and, groaning over the 
unpalatable ‘drop, leaves the rest untasted and 
forgotten. 

‘* Valentine’s Day,” she said, half aloud, as she 
smoothed the last long curl, and laid down her 
brush. ‘No chance for valentines here in the 
country, but I'll try my fate ont of the window, 
any how.” 

So, wrapping her dressing-grown closer, she 
went across the room, and opened the window. 
The curtains hung in leng, heavy folds. She 
parted them, and, shutting her eyes tight, said 
the old rhyme: 

“Good St. Valentine, list to me; 
Dear St. Valentine, let me see 
Who shall my future husband be. 


Three times she repeated the spell; then, pop- 
ping her pretty head out, she opened her eyes 


wide. 

At first, half blinded by the dazzling day, she 
saw nothing. Then a figure became visible a 
long way off up the road. 

‘There ly is somebody,” thought Molly, 
with a certain surprise. A passer-by was not by 
any means a thing of course in that quiet re- 
gion. Her curiosity was aroused. ‘‘ How funny 
he looks!” she meditated, ‘‘What’s that he’s 
got with him?—a bicycle? No; I don’t think 
it’s a bicycle. What isit? He's coming direct- 
ly here, too.” She watched the advancing form 
with alittle heart-beat. It drew nearer. ‘‘ Good 
gracious!” cried Molly, with a scream of laugh- 
ter; ‘‘it’s a scissors-grinder!” And she drew 
in her head with a pout and flush of comical vex- 
ation. St. Valentine was evidently out of his 
reckoning for unce. 

** Scissors!” cried a voice, a loud, gay voice, 
with decided Hibernian accent. The wheel had 
stopped beneath the window. ‘‘ Any scissors to 
grind, ma’am, or knives, or razors ?” went on the 
man, craning his neck to catch a glimpse of the 
face above him. ‘‘ Put on an excellent edge to 
‘em, ma’am, and charge most raisonable. Pray 
give employment to the poor man, my lady.” 
Molly could just see the top of his head; the 
voice amused her. 

** After all,” she said to herself, with a pettish 
shrug, ‘‘it isn’t the poor man’s fault.” 

‘© Wait a moment, and I will sec if there is 
any thing,” she called out; and down stairs she 
ran. 

* Aunty,” tapping at a door, ‘‘didn’t you say 

‘ou wanted your shears sharpened, and the carv- 
ing-knife? Well, there’s a scissors-grinder be- 
low who will do them.” . 

“You're very thoughtful, Molly. Yes; there 
are several things. Here they are,” half opening 
thedoor, ‘* Will you take them down to the man, 
for Iam not dressed? Why, dear me, you're in 
your dressing-gown yourself, Molly—” 

“*So I am—I forgot—but never mind, aunty, 
it’s good enough for a scissors-grinder. I don’t 
believe he’ll be shocked in the least.” And in- 
deod there was very little to shock a scissors- 
grinder, or ‘“‘any other man,” in the dainty 
peignoir of blue flannel, with its pinked ruffiings, 
and open froni, revealing a glimpse of snow- 
white petticoa. A more becoming costume 





could scarcely have been devised. Perhaps our 
little maiden was aware of the fact. 

The grinder had taken up his position on the 
front steps. 

** Here,” said Molly, opening the door; ‘‘my 
aunt would like these put in order. And please 
be careful of the carver.” a 

Two vege Sova les came into her cheeks as 
she thus confronted her unlikely ‘‘ valentine,” 
and the voice trembled slightly with secret langh- 
ter. He was a young man, and very good-look- 
ing, now that she saw him closer. ye 

** Arrah, miss, the howly saints reward ye!” 
The Irish tone was so very broad that it sounded 
like a farcical imitation. Molly could not refrain 
from smiling; and a glint of mischief appeared 
in the grinder’s eye as he watched the etfect of 
his speech, 

= "he went on, ‘‘ this naids attinshun 
savarely.”” 

The wheel was now revolving rapidly; but 
the man seemed to have eyes for his employer 
as well as his work. He was neatly dressed, 
and his hands seemed to Molly strangely white 
and well kept for the hands of a working-man. 

In a wonderfully short time the job was done. 

‘* Have you far to go to-day?” asked Molly, as 
the grinder handed her the last article. 

‘** A good way, ma’am.” 

*«'Then,” she said, kindly, “* perhaps you would 
like a glass of milk and something to eat. My 
aunt’s servant will bring it out to you, if you 
would.” E 

**You are very kind,” began the grinder, in 
good English, and a courteous tone. Then he 
seemed to struggle with a desire to laugh. ‘‘ The 
saints have you in kaiping, miss,” he went on, 
relapsing rapidly into Irish; ‘‘but nivir mind 
the bit nor sup. It’s nothing I’m naiding the 
morn, but just to thank ye for your favors, and 
be aff. He shouldered his wheel, and set off at 
a rapid rate, while Molly was fumbling with her 
purse. 

**Stop!” she cried after him; ‘‘ stop a min- 
ute, please. I haven’t paid you.” But the man 
only lifted his hat, and passed through the gate. 
It was gracefully done—‘‘like a gentleman,” 
Molly thought, and she wondered more and more. 

‘*Such a droll man!” she said afterward, at 
breakfast; ‘‘he wouldn’t wait for his money, 
and took his hat off to me like a young prince. 
I wish you had seen him, aunty.” 

“ H’m,” replied Miss Gale, meditatively : ‘‘ it 
would have been more to the purpose had he put 
a good edge on my carver. I don’t like the 
looks of it at all, Molly.” 

In effect it proved hopelessly dull, as did also 
every thing else submitted to the gentlemanly 
grinder. Of course Molly had to endure some 
teasing upon the subject. 

She bore it with a good grace; and as weeks 
passed by the subject was forgotten, or, if remem- 
bered at all, only by herself. 

The spring was advancing. It proved an ear- 
ly one. Violets starred garden beds by the first 
of April; hawthorn hedges blossomed into smiles 
to greet incoming May ; the early roses crowded 
on their buttoned-up buds, and flushed with 
bloom. It was impossible to resist the sudden 
summer-tide of all things. Nobody prated of 
rheumatism, or preached prudence. Old and 
young alike flung caution to the winds, and as if 
intoxicated by the fragrant air, ignored dews, 
sat on fresh grass, and committed all other im- 
prudences. By the middle of June a picnic had 
been proposed and organized. Such parties 
were not unusual even in quiet Woodbury, but 
the oldest inhabitant could not recollect one so 
early in the season. 

Of course Molly was to go. What could a 
picnic in Woodbury be without her? Her sweet 
temper, pretty merry face, and deft fingers made 
her a universal favorite. No one knew the wild, 
beautiful forest nooks so well, no one compre- 
hended so perfectly the due admixture of salad 
and lemonade, or had such a trick of decking 
an impromptu table‘ tastefully with ferns and 
flowers. Of course Molly must go. And it was 
while in the very midst of some dainty outdoor 
housewifery that a stranger was brought up for 
introduction, and ‘‘Miss Gale” had to look up 
from her oak wreaths and frosted cakes to courte- 
sy to ‘‘Mr. Conrad.” A pair of dark eyes met 
hers with a sudden, amused, glad recognition, 
which perplexed and mystified her. 

‘* Where have I seen him before ?” she thought 
again and again, as the day wore on with its 
lively alternations of luncheon, laughter, and 
flirtation. But no answer occurred, and the 
new arrive; “oll-wed her movements with a de- 
votion which caused e teasing from the other 
girls, and not a few jealous pangs among the 
young men. ‘It is a case of see and conquer,” 
whispered her friends among themselves, but 
neither with surprise nor envy; for Molly was a 
belle in her little set, and none disputed her pret- 
ty supremacy. 

Mr. Conrad had come to Woodbury “‘ on busi- 
ness,” it seemed. He did not specify its nature, 
and no one could guess it ; it evidently absorbed 
little of his time; but week after week he lin- 
gered in the village, and, as ‘‘ business” was by 
no means the specialty of the place, his errand 
was a subject of great speculation among the 
gossips. Young, good-looking, and much of a 
gentleman, he was universally accepted and liked. 
Molly met him here, there, and every where, and 
their intimacy grew with great strides. Before a 
month was over she felt that she had known him 
always—a fact which puzzled her not a little 
whenever she took time to think about it. 

Still the resemblance which had struck her at 
first pursued and haunted her. It was not his 
face only—voice and form were also familiar ; 
all suggested somebody, for her life she could 
not tell who. Twenty times she was on the 
point of speaking of it, and twenty times re- 
frained. ‘It is so ridiculous,” she said to her- 
self. At last explanation came. 





It chanced ona picnic. Woodbury was famous 
for its picnics. This was held in the same beauti- 
ful grove where she and Mr. Conrad had first met 
in early June. The day was hot and brilliant. 
Golden-rod and purple aster fringed the paths ; 
the August sky blazed through the tree-tops; 
summer, gathering her last blossoms in her lap, 
seemed hastening to be gone. Dinner was over ; 
people were ving under trees, or wandering about 
in groups; Molly and Mr. Conrad found them- 
selves alone in a secluded nook. 

“Do you know,” she said, breaking a long 

“*T’ve been so puzzled all this time to 
find out who it is you remind me of? I saw it 
the moment you were introduced to me; and, 
if it hadn’t been impossible, I should certainly 
have declared that we had met before. Isn’t it 
funny ?” 

‘* Well,” replied Mr. Conrad, slowly, ‘‘ not— 
so—funny—perhaps—as you think. I should 
like—may I? Molly, will you listen while I tell 
you a long story? I have longed to utter it for 
days past, but till now I never dared.” 

** Certainly,” said Molly, coloring. He never 
called her ‘‘ Molly” before. 

“It is about a young man,” continued Mr. 
Conrad—‘‘a wild young fellow, full of fun and 
frolic, who never stopped at any thing that prom- 
ised a good joke. 

** There was a young lady too, as it happened 
—a sort of cousin of his—as wild as himself. 
She was sent, for her sins, to boarding-school—a 
very strict school. It was at P——, not far from 
here.” ; 

‘The convent?” asked Molly, wondering. 

“Exactly. Well, my young lady wrote home 
all sorts of droll accounts of her prison-house. 
She told all her trials and adventures, and made 
pen-and-ink caricatures of the Lady Superior, 
whom she dubbed ‘‘The Dragon ;’ in short, so 
comical that her brothers and cousins and two 
or three young men who were intimates of the 
house, and so privileged, used to roar over the 
letters, and look for their coming as the best of 
jokes. At last a ridiculous plan was started be- 
tween them. Adéle (that was the young lady) 
had defied them to insert even so much 2 cne 
of their noses into the strictly guarded aomain. 
It was decided that one of them should go in dis- 
guise and attempt the experiment. They laid a 
wager about it, and drew lots. ‘The lot fell to 
the cousin. ; 

“*The disguise he pitched upon was that of 
a scissors-grinder. No, please don’t speak” (Mol- 
ly had given a little jump); ‘‘let me finish my 
own way. 

**So, carrying his wheel, this young fellow start- 
ed off up country. Part of the bet was that he 
should go on foot, and return the same way. 
He had all sorts of odd experiences, and about 
noon the second day reached the convent. 

**His wheel and his Irish brogue gained him 
admission at the gate. Adéle had been in a 
measure prepared for his coming. She recog- 
nized him at once, and considered it the greatest 
fun in the world. So the little witch ran round 
and collected all the knives and scissors in the 
house, and gave her intimate friends the cue, 
and pretty soon the grinder was surrounded by 
a bevy of girls, some in the secret, some not, but 
all catching the excitement with a sort of free- 
masonry peculiar to schools. Leave had been 
asked of the principal, of course, and obtained 
without difficulty. Nobody minds a scissors- 
grinder, you know!” 

Molly’s eyes laughed, but she did not speak. 

**T hope,” went on Mr. Conrad, “ that those 
scissors were well sharpened, but I can’t feel as 
sure as I should like to. But I know there 
never was a droller hour than that which this 
‘needy knife-grinder’ had with those girls. The 
secret got out, and the whole school collected. 
The flirts peeped out of the windows, and made 
eyes; the demure pretended not to understand ; 
the little ones danced and giggled. When all 
the steel in the house had been sharpened (or 
dulled) the witches ran to the Lady Superior, and 
asked permission to give ‘the poor man’ some- 
thing to eat. ‘ He looked so tired—had worked 
so hard.’ Oh, if you could have ‘seen him sol- 
emnly consuming sandwiches, with those forty 
girls looking on; and the head witch, Adéle, 
assuming the airs of a hostess at a dinner- 
party ! 

‘** Well, he got safely off, and made his way to 
Woodbury, where he staid overnight. And next 
morning, as he was passing down the street, he 
caught sight of a face at the window of a pretty 
country house. It may have been the face—it 
may have been the mischief in him; any way, he 
stopped and begged for work, and pretty soon 
out of the front-door stepped a figure—a little 
figure in blue— Ah, Molly, I needn’t go on! 
You have guessed my riddle. You know that 
the little figure proved a magnet to draw him 
again to Woodbury, and keep him lingering there 
in hopes that the day might come when, the story 
told, and the disguise forgiven, the ex-scissors- 
grinder might speak in his own name, and ask 
if there was any hope for him; any hope that 
the little maid in blue could consent to overlook 
spoiled shears and dull carver, and make him 
happy for life. Is there? Won't you speak, 
dear ?” 

It was some time after that before Molly raised 
her head from a shoulder where already it seemed 
surprisingly at home, and volunteered a little 
confession on her own part. 

**Do you know that was St. Valentine’s morn- 
ing on which you came?” she said. ‘‘I had 
just repeated the old rhyme, and put my head 
out of the window to look for my future hus- 
band, when I saw you and your wheel far up the 
road ” 


pa Oh, clever St. Valentine,” laughed Mr. Con- 
rad. ‘So, for once, scissors didn’t cut love, 


ar, 
‘*No,” said Molly, blushing sweetly. ‘‘ There 
is a prettier saying than that about scissors, you 








know, | Their meaning is, We part to meet 


again, 
I leave the reader to imagine Mr. Conrad’s 
reply. 





FOLDING GOTHIC SCREENS. 


ya lamp screens we are about to describe 
are very useful to have upon a parlor man- 
tel to soften the light on a summer. evening, or 
in an invalid’s chamber at night, They are 
quite ornamental, and are easily carried from 
place to place when folded. 

Get the glazier to cut seven pieces of 
clear white window-glass, each five inch- 
es wide and seventeen inches long; then 
have them cut in this shape (see Fig. 1), 
all being precisely alike in shape and 
size. 

Have ready some fine English orFrench 
furniture chintz (the domestic article is 
not generally of fast colors or suitable 
styles), if possible, of Gothic patterns, ¥1¢ 1. 
such as are used generally for window shades or 
curtains. We have seen and used for this pur- 
pose some beautiful designs, which represent the 
interior of a cathedral, with a fine perspective 
view of the window, aisles, and fretted ceiling ; 
other patterns show quite a variety of subjects— 
landscapes, bridges, waterfalls, etc. ; but the ef- 
_ is finer if grave colors and smoky shades are 
used, 

If the interior of a church is chosen, or any 
other design too large to be put upon one of the 
panes, the three central ones may be used to form 
one continuous picture; but to put such a one 
upon two instead of three would not have such a 
good effect, unless the number of panes used be 
siz and not seven; the even number will answer 
very well for a shade, but an odd one is better. 
If the centre be thus selected for three panes, 
first cut out the outlines, and then lay down a 
piece of glass upon the centre of the design, 
marking the width accurately. Then cut the 
chintz, and mark out the side pieces of the same 
pattern for the two side panes. 

Now spread over the glass an even coat of thin 
gum-arabic, and lay on the chintz prepared de- 
sign, with face next the glass, pressing it so as to 
expel any air bubbles; then lay on the side 
pieces in like manner. It is desirable that the 
chintz should entirely cover the glass at the bot- 
tom, and extend to the sides; but at the upper 
part of the panes, and especially in the pointed 
part, the glass should be left clear, so as to show 
the plain outline of the design. 

Many other patterns may be formed for the 
other panes by cutting out the other figures, and 
excellent representations of scenery can be pro- 
duced by arranging and grouping together the 
light and dark parts of the chintz. A way-side 
cross, with a rocky base ; a rustic bridge; a light- 
house, with windows cut out for the light to 
shine through; distant castles, and many other 
subjects, will suggest themselves to the ingenious, 
and the effect can be determined by holding the 
panes up to the light. 

When all are designed and gummed on, a 
lining or back-ground may be formed of thin 
book or Swiss muslin; the whole surface of the 
pane should be coated with gum, and the muslin 
put on over the figures, covering every part of 
the whole. This will, of course, conceal all the 
patchwork of the wrong side, and on the front 
will give the appearance of ground glass to the 
space above the designs. 

The edges may now be covered with black rib- 
bon three quarters of an inch wide, being gummed 
neatly over them all the way around the panes. 
When all are finished they are to be hinged, 
which is done by laying the edges together (tak- 
ing two at a time and placing them face to face), 
then sewing them over stitch loosely, back and 
forth, for the space of an inch, using black sew- 
ing silk. If the ribbon is not put on too tightly 
over the side edges there will be sufficient hold 
for the stitches ; and two of these hinges, one at 
the bottom and the 
other at the top, or 
just below where the 
point begins, will be 
enough for the pur- 
pose. First join the 
three that are intended 
for the centre, and then 
place two more on each 
side. When all are 
joined they will stand == _ 
upright, and may be Fia. 2. 
arranged in any shape desired. With a light 
set behind it, the semi-transparent designs will 
have a beautiful appearance. (See Fig. 2.) 

Square panes to form six or eight sided gas 
shades, in the same 
style as the imported 
porcelain ones, may be 
made in the same way. 
(Fig. 3.) For these, 
five and a half inches 
wide and six high 
will be the best size 
for the panes,‘and they 
should be lined and hinged in the manner before 
described. A wire frame of the simplest kind 
will answer to hold it in 
place (see Fig. 4), and can 
be made by any tinman 
or blacksmith; the tin or 
iron ring in the centre will 
fit around the gas-burner, 
and the wires will support 
the glasses, each pane 
resting in one of the 
hooked ends. 

For those who prefer 
the effect of more brilliant colors, there may be 
had a kind of oiled chintz, which lights up well, 
and for the gas shades will give a clearer light. 
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THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 


OTHING could have been more unfortunate 

for Badroul Basoun than Mrs. Boabdil’s 
visit. Some people are so much thistle-down ; 
individually insignificant, formidable with a fa- 
voring wind! Now there had been a breeze that 
morning in Aladdin’s palace—about the wonder- 
ful lamp, of course! Badroul Basoun insisted 
that a wonderful lamp in a family is a pest; the 
very notion of the generations of pretty little Mrs, 
Aladdins, who had scoured and burnished the 
lamp, and lived and loved in its light, and now 
were dead and gone, crumbled away into ashes 
and dust, gave her a chill; and Aladdin pestered 
her about the lamp. In virtue of its magic sym- 
pathies, if there was gloom and unkindness in 
the house it burned low, and if it burned low 
there was damp discomfort every where, spite 
of fires and sunshine. It was worse than a lively 
conscience, this lamp. Conscience can be stifled. 
The lamp burned clear for nothing short of peace 
and love, and so backed up all Aladdin’s argu- 
ments; and Aladdin argued a great deal lately. 
He was growing cross and neglectful. Some- 
times he forgot to hold the door open for her. 
He would talk with that stupid Simmons about 
geology by the hour; and when she cried be- 
cause he forgot to kiss her, he said, Bother! 
That was the word—Bother! And then he 
went out, and shut the door so hard after him 
that it jarred the whole palace, leaving poor lit- 
tle Badroul Basoun in a passion of indignation 
to debate whether she should or should not sell 
= lamp, burning with a flickering, reproachful 


me. 

It was then, of all times, that Mrs. Boabdil, of 
all other people, must drop in for a chat, and fer- 
ret out the whole truth in five minutes. 

‘*Headache, my dear? Yes, yes; I know 
what such headaches mean ;” and Mrs. Boabdil 
peered intelligently into the little woman’s quiv- 
ering face. ‘‘It is the old story. There was a 
time when I had such headaches myself.” 

‘* But you had no lamp, you know”—Badroul 
Basoun oe half relished the Boabdil partner- 
ship—‘‘ and it is the lamp that causes our trou- 
ble. Oh dear!” breaking down into sobs, ‘‘ only 
to think how Aladdin left me this morning! If 
I ever marry again, though I am sure I don’t 
want to, my husband shall not have a wonderful 
lamp in his family. Aladdin actually slammed 
the door, Mrs. Boabdil!” 

‘* They all have wonderful lamps,” quoth Mrs. 
Boabdil, grimly, ‘‘ every soul of them.” 

Badroul Basoun looked up in quick astonish- 
ment. 

‘* But our lamp, Mrs. Boabdil—it has been in 
the family for centuries. It has a history of its 
own. ‘They say” — instinctively lowering her 
voice—‘‘ that the very existence of our house 
depends upon it.” 

Mrs. Boabdil darted a glance of extreme scorn, 
first at the dim-burning lamp, and then at the 
speaker, and answered, oracularly, ‘‘Oh! the 
general sheepiness of women!” ‘Then, patting 
Badroul Basoun’s shining hair: ‘‘ My dear, ex- 
cuse me, but women are so like sheep, coming 
on one after the other to be gulled by the same 
stories, to attempt the same impossibilities, to 
shed the same tears—in short, to play the fool 
in exactly the same way, century after century ! 
I declare I lose patience! Aladdin spends his 
evenings out, and you are blue, and the lamp 
burns low, and it is your fault for being sulky ; 
Aladdin snaps, and you snap back; the flame 
flickers—your fault again; you are twitted and 
lectured all day long by that bit of brass, and 
you are not to rebel, for it is a wonderful lamp, 
part and parcel of the Aladdin fortunes ; a magic 
talisman, for which you are to be thankful; and 
meddle with it at your peril, for touch that and 
the very roof vanishes from over your head! No 
wonder that the law herds women and idiots to- 
gether! As if the whole thing were not a mas- 
culine invention for insuring good behavior, a 
one-sided juggle—” 

**You are much mistaken,” broke in Badroul 
Basoun, hotly. 

**Oh! am I?” and there was about Mrs. 
Boabdil that air of thorough conviction so dis- 
heartening even to the bravest. ‘‘ The lamp is 
a juggle and a failure in every other case.” 

‘*T have yet to see one in any other house,” 
cut in Badroul Basoun. ‘‘ There is the house on 
the hill, and Dr. Antrim’s, and Cousin Frank’s, 
and Mr. Maccabees’s, and Inwood. If such lamps 
were in the market you would see them there.” 

** But I have seen them there,” retorted Mrs. 
Boabdil. ‘I saw each couple light such a lamp, 
and set it reverently over their hearth. In each 
house there has been the same shock, the same 
terror, the same sharp awakening, intolerable 
disappointment, and gradual, enforced resigna- 
tion. Do you doubt it? You will make calls 
to-day. Go and ask them in what forgotten cor- 
ner they have thrown the lamp lighted with such 
fond reverence and tender vows. Ah! Badroul 
Basoun, yours is the old story, poor child! as 
inevitable as the winter’s snow. More so. It 
would be easier to get out an almanac of a mar- 
ried life than one for the year; and the sooner 
you dismiss your dreams and illusions, and ac- 
cept the fact, however unpleasant, the better.” 

Badroul Basoun got up from among the cush- 
a and looked at Mrs. Boabdil with a terrified 

ace. 

“*Do you mean to say,” she asked, drawing 
her breath fast, “‘ that there are no married peo- 
S who enjoy a lasting happiness and an endur- 
ing love?” 

‘“*T mean to say,” answered Mrs. Boabdil, 
with a satirical smile, ‘‘ that doubtless God might 
have made such a couple, but doubtless God 
never did.” 

_ Mrs. Boabdil delivered herself of this abom- 
inable sentiment with the air of quiet conviction 
that marked all her talking. There was this 
formidable element in the woman—she believed 








in herself. Then you are to understand that for 
weeks Badroul Basoun’s heart had been sore, and 
she had fretted. This was her first year of mar- 
ried life, She knew life’as she had seen it in her 
father’s drawing-room. She believed that her 
love and Aladdin's had attained its full growth ; 


also that it was incapable of any change; also 


that it was immortal. She held that her own 
character was formed, quite! She knew no- 
thing about Aladdin’s ‘outside world, consid- 
ered it of small importance, and naturally won- 
dered when it jarred against hers. Aladdin 
was, if you had known him, a very good fellow, 
but he was puzzled with the whims and wonder- 
ful reasoning of his princess, and inclined to 
make too little of what to her were serious mat- 
ters. They were in the transition state that 
comes sometimes before that closer union that I 
think might be called the true marriage. Their 
inexperience needed some angel: a word fitly 
spoken: some gracious and loving woman; and 
an evil wind blew them—Mrs. Boabdil! 

**T don’t believe that,” said Badroul Basoun, 
quickly. ‘‘It is not right to say such a thing, 
Mrs. Boabdil.” 

**Oh! of course not. Call indifference love, 
call dissensions happiness, and see how much 
good it will do you. Shut your eyes to the facts. 
The Maccabees are your next-door neighbors. 
Mr. Maccabees vows he would rather attend a 
funeral than a wedding. Mrs. Maccabees is ill 
in bed, her eyes quite in the back of her head, 
her breath coming in labored gasps, when Mr. 
Maccabees can’t find the mustard. Up comes 
Mrs. Maccabees as if on a spring, her arm straight 
out, her finger pointing, and, ‘ Was there ever 
such a stick as John Maccabees?’ cries the all 
but dying woman. ‘Their quarrels and her lec- 
tures are the amusement of the village; and yet 
I remember when John Maccabees nearly killed 
Jim Larkin only for an impertinent look at his 
Bessie; and for the lamp, bless you! you would 
have supposed it would have burned on their 
tomb, to hear them talk when they lighted it. I 
tell you it is always thecase. There are all man- 
ner of shades and variations in the method of 
doing it; but the two souls, that in the poet’s 
dream are to grow into one, in the reality fall 
apart; and the lamp, having been discovered to 
be simply a carte blanche for the husbands, is 
silently set aside. You talked of the house on 
the hill. Its eldest son has just married, and I 
saw him, with his young wife, wreathing their 
lamp with roses. The old people looked on with 
a sort of uneasy sadness. Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Ratcliffe are a very respectable couple, but should 
you ever suppose they had been lovers? Well, 
my dear, Mrs. Ratcliffe was the beautiful Anna 
Rich, and her cruel guardian was determined 
that she should never marry Harry Ratcliffe ; 
and only to get a look at her the young gentle- 
man bribed her coachman, and drove the ladies 
himself to a ball; and now the two look on, as I 
tell you, uneasily at their handsome son and his 
pretty wife; and Mrs. Ratcliffe says, with a sigh, 
‘Ah! they will soon get over that.’” 

**T don’t believe it!” ‘That was poor little 
Badroul Basoun’s only argument against her tor- 
mentor. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Ratcliffe may do as 
they like, but I never will believe that Aladdin 
will not care for me, and that I shall be indiffer- 
ent whether he comes or goes. I love him bet- 
ter than all the world, and I would rather die 
than be turned out of his heart. There!” And 
Badroul Basoun looked at Mrs. Boabdil like— 
well, say, like a ferocious dove. All unheed- 
ing, Mrs. Boabdil goes on with her argument. 

‘Neither would I believe it, my dear, only I 
am afflicted with eyes and ears. There is your 
cousin Frank. She washes and brushes Nellie 
and Sallie; she gives directions about little Peter 
and Jim and Cad. She orders the dinner, and 
gets up the wash, and snubs the grocer, and -buys 
the curtains, and plans an alteration in the draw- 
ing-room. She is wanted constantly by some- 
body all day long, and wears a fagged, unrested 
look. She consults her husband’s whims, but 
she has no illusions about him. I heard her tell 
Mollie the other day, ‘ Girls are great fools; why 
can’t they see that men are only grown-up boys?’ 
And her husband is a good one, as husbands go. 
He provides liberally for her and the children, 
and spends about four hours awake in her house, 
and interchanges ideas with her about sugar and 
butter, and differs from her on every point, and 
secretly wonders that certain other ladies outside 
have so much more sympathy with him. They 
never quarrel; but could two souls live further 
apart? You spoke of Inwood. I should like to 
know if Mrs. Inwood is any thing more than an 
upper house-maid? What does she know of her 
husband’s plans and projects? He goes whirling 
all over the Union, to carry out schemes of which 
she hardly knows the name. He has a whole 
world, an entire life, into which she never gets a 
peep; and he would no more dream of troubling 
himself about her inner life than of inquiring into 
the sentiments of a mouse or a canary-bird. Is 
that a union of two souls, or a partnership? And 
these are the respectable, everyday examples— 
the average! I don’t mention Dr. Antrim, who 
has not spoken to his wife in fifteen years; or 
Mrs. Carr, who treats her husband to a set of 
hysterics a day; or Mr. Martin, who throws cups 
of tea at his wife, and kicks the baby; or Mrs. 
Talmadge, who is stitching away her life to sup- 
port her deserted children; or Mr. Johnson, 
who regularly staggers home intoxicated; or 
Mrs. Simson, who gives her husband cold meat 
for dinner, leaves the baby to scream, and trips 
away to a concert; and yet you know all these 
people. They are not examples laboriously culled 
from newspapers, but your neighbors, living just 
around the corner or across.the street; men and 
women who started as fairly as you. Why dodge 
the inevitable inference, andecry .out as if you 
were specially hurt, and insist that you will prove 
the exception to the law? Be a brave woman. 
Call a spade a spade. Give up your one-soul 





theory; put out that rubbishy lamp; take a 
business-like. view of the situation; prepare to 
assert your equal rights in your partnership. 
Give up being an angel, and you will fare all 
the better as a woman who has her eye-teeth 

“*T don’t want my eye-teeth cut, and you 
must not speak to me likethat. I will not listen 
to it!” cries poor little Badroul Basoun, quiver- 
ing with wrath and grief; for though she had 
all along stoutly declared that she did not be- 
lieve, she did believe; and the poisoned shaft 
remained, although the enemy fled. What right 
had she to expect exemption from the common 


disaster? It was coming already. It was plain |. but 


enough that Aladdin was no longer interested in 
his home. He would stay away for weeks to- 
gether, like that disagreeable Mr. Inwood; and 
she would grow stout and dull, like Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe. “ She was losing her looks already; and 
the rest of her life would be given over to baking 
and sewing and housewifery. Oh! what a dread- 
ful stretch it looked ; for she could not reasonably 
expect to die under thirty or forty years yet! 
**Call a spade a spade!”—miserable formula, 
with which has been buried, how many times, 
all the grace and tenderness of alife. Aladdin’s 
income was limited, and certain little economics 
and prudent inventions had been Badroul Ba- 
soun’s great delight, because they were for love’s 
sake. How miserable they looked now! ‘Call 
a spade a spade, and do away with the one-soul 
theory.” Her marriage, then, was simply a 
business partnership, on a very small capital; a 
poor speculation. If there was to be no love, no 
romance, no self-sacrificing tenderness, no steady 
growth of affection, to make petty cares sacred, 
and give a motive for daily exertion, why then 
was Badroul Basoun, and many other women, 
most miserable. Mattie, for instance. Her spec- 
ulation must have proved even worse than Bad- 
roul Basoun’s. She had married an enterprising 
young engineer, and was living somewhere in 
rooms, and almost all the girls had cut her. 

In Badroul Basoun’s frame of mind she was 
very much at the mercy of each new impulse. 
Now that she had remembered Mattie, she was 
possessed with a feverish desire to go and find 
her; to get at Mattie’s experience; to know 
whether she was frantically despairing or stupid- 
ly resigned. Consequently, just as Mattie was 
triumphantly setting in the last piece in the 
sleeve of a gown, which I mean to make immor- 
tal, there came a tap at the door—and Badroul 
Basoun. 

** You darling!” cried Mattie, enthusiastically. 
‘*Think of an angel, and— You know the prov- 
erb, I was just thinking of you.” 

‘* For the first time, I am atraid ; you remem- 
ber, I made the last call six. months ago.” 

Meantime the two young women performed 
the customary feminine embrace ; and Badroul 
Basoun thought to herself, ‘‘ How happy she 
looks; and what a cozy drawing-room!” while 
Mattie commented to herself, ‘‘She has been 
crying, :poor thing!” saying briskly : 

‘*But, dear Badroul, 1 have so little time. 
You forget how horridly poor we are. I am my 
own maid. There is an old woman who comes 
here, and does what Jim calls the drudgery, be- 
cause he insists that I am not to do it; and, my 
dear,” pursued Mattie, with mirthful eyes, ‘‘ she 
scrubs the doors in the dish-water, and washes 
the marbles last; and then I just do the whole 
thing over quietly, and say nothing about it, for 
Jim can’t afford to pay a more efficient woman. 
So you see!” 


**You poor child!” murmured Badroul Ba- 


soun, compassionately, and feeling that she ought 
to thank her stars that Aladdin was not in such 
straits as that. 

‘*Poor!” Mattie pulled up a hassock in front 
of her guest, and, sitting down, took Badroul’s 
hands in hers, and looked up in her face with 
eyes full of brightness. ‘‘I am so glad you said 
that, for I want to talk to you aboutit. I can 
talk to you, dear Badroul; I know we are poor, 
from the India-shawl. and point-lace points of 
view ; and though I don’t care much about India 
shawls, I should like at least a Tilly Slowboy to 
wait on me, you know, and a grand piano, and 
a microscope for Jim, one of the expensive sort, 
you know; and a table-cover to match the car- 
pet—I like things to match; and walnut book- 
shelves in those spaces there; and a set of fine 
china; and oh! Badroul, to feel that I could 
wear as many white wrappers and ruffled skirts 
as I like! J was always extravagant about such 
things; and yet don’t you think we are very 
cheerful here ?” 

‘*T was thinking,” admitted Badroul Basoun, 
in surprise, ‘‘that I had never seen so cozy a 
place. One would suppose you had a lamp like 
—that is—I mean—when—” She stopped short, 
blushing scarlet, and looking distressed; but 
Mattie was preoccupied with her argument. 

‘* Why, so we have; that is just it. We have 
just such a lamp, and you know how different 
every thing looks in its light. To piece out a 
sleeve is a dull, miserable, poverty-stricken busi- 
ness, isn’t it ?” 

‘*Yes, indeed,” assented Badroul, warmly. 
“T hate it. I had rather lose a garment than 
spend my time eking it out, I really believe.” 

** Well, now, see here!” and Mattie held up 
triumphantly the gown on which she was sew- 
ing when Badroul came. ‘‘ Do you want to know 
how many pieces there are in this sleeve ?—twen- 
ty-seven, my dear. Think of that! And I en- 
joyed putting them together. Actually, in this 
light, it looks prettier to me than your suit— 
though that is lovely, by-the-way. Jim brought 
home the dress for a surprise, and denied him- 
self, poor fellow! to buy it; and then bought a 
short pattern, you see. One sleeve was lacking ; 
nothing but shreds to make it. But I was so 
determined I really believe that I stretched the 
cloth; and then, as I worked, I had such happy 
thoughts about this good, brave heart, all de- 





voted to me, that the lamp shone brighter than I 
ever saw it. ‘The room was full of a light that 
you could feel as well as see; and there I was 
saying to myself what a clever fellow Jim was, 
and how brave and determined in fighting our 
way up hill; and, with it all, how tender and 
thoughtful for me. And I would not change 
places with the finest lady that orders her dress- 
maker to send home five dinner dresses. and three 
carriage dresses, all by next Wednesday ; not I.” 

Mattie stopped short, and there were certainly 
on in the eyes of both women. Badroul spoke 

rst: 

- Dear Mattie, Iam glad you are so happy; 


** Well—but what ?” 

**T hate to say it, Mattie, but there are so 
many unhappy marriages, and so many respecta- 
ble people who are just as indifferent to each 
other as sticks of wood or blocks of ice. The 
get on perfectly well, but they don’t care for eac 
other. Don’t you believe—I am afraid—that in 
every house, sooner or later, even where there is 
a lamp like ours, it goes out?” 

**No, Idon’t!” Mattie says this very stoutly, 
and evidently preparing for defense. 

“But Mrs. Boabdil says statistics. would 
prove—” ; 

‘*My dear Badroul, what have we got to do 
with statistics; aren’t we. statistics ourselves—a 
part of them, I mean? When a woman like 
Mrs. Boabdil comes at me with her statistics, I 
just say, ‘Madam, by your leave’”—and down 
dipped Mattie in a Lancers’ courtesy that made 
Badroul laugh—‘“‘ ‘I am a very small fish, but I 
see perfectly what the other minnows are doing 
in the pool in which I live, and I am not going 
to be drowned in your ocean of statistics.’” 

‘* But, Mattie, if they prove—” 

‘Dear Badroul, hear me out. Do you de- 
liberately believe that God has created a beauti- 
ful sham on purpose to wreck us all and break 
our hearts? That is what it would amount to, 
you know, if there was no real, enduring love— 
outside of the romances. And for the statistics, 
what are they but the records of people like our- 
selves? If Mrs. Boabdil brings them to me, how 
do I know but she has invented them, or is mis- 
taken? But I do know that I am happy, and I 
could mention a dozen others in a breath who 
are just as happy; and that is much more satis- 
factory authority than Mrs. Boabdil.” 

Badroul Basoun sighed deeply. Mattie eyed 
her keenly; and then she said, very softly, and 
blushing, ‘‘ Badroul, I should like to tell you 
something—something I never told any one be- 
fore. There was a time, after our marriage, 
when I really fancied myself unhappy. Jim is 
a clever fellow, always planning something, and 
he does a great deal of thinking, and don’t like 
to be disturbed ; and often he comes home com- 
pletely tired out; and of course it is not reason- 
ab e to expect that he could always be on the 
alert, as of an evening in our courting days, 
when he came to see me only for an hour or two. 
But I got in my silly head that he was growing 
indifferent. I pouted and sulked, and 1 am 
really afraid to think of what might have hap- 
pened, only for Aunt Maria. Do you remember 
her, my dear? She is as sweet as she looks, and 
always has led the happiest life. When I told 
her, in a perfect passion of tears and misery, all 
my misgivings, she only smiled and said, ‘The 
two grand mistakes again!’ Whereupon I was 
all curiosity to know what she could mean ; and 
this is the answer she gave me: 

***T am an old woman, Mattie, nearly at the 
end of a long married life, in which I have also 
seen many other married lives, happy and un- 
happy ; and so many wives, sensible women oth- 
erwise, think that a husband's love is to be meas- 
ured by the number of bows and compliments he 
makes her; and so many men and women think 
their love a finished thing—no longer subject to 
laws of growth! If that was so, it would then 
be subject to decay, and in time would crumble 
away, like the stones and bricks of a building. 
But, on the contrary, it is a tree to grow, and if 
it has good root, it will grow; and sometimes it 
will be visited by sunshine, Mattie, and some- 
times by cold, nipping weather and storms; but 
it will bring you together so closely that in the 
end you wilt be indeed one, and each day your 
love will bring you a little nearer heaven.’ 

** Now, Badroul, of course I knew that, but I 
had never thought of it before in just that way ; 
and ever since, when there comes to us any little 
vexation, I only say, ‘But we are growing to- 
gether into heaven, for all that!’ and so we are. 
Why, Badroul, what are you crying about ?” 

That night Aladdin came home somewhat 
doubtful, and inclined to be sulky, and found 
Badroul Basoun radiant, and the house full of 
the brightness of the wonderful lamp. That 
blessed little Mattie! 








CANDLES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the various improve- 
ments made in lamps, candles—the more 
primitive light-givers—still hold their place; and 
this for various reasons. The very brilliancy of 
gas and lamp light is not a quality advantageous 
in all places and at all times. Certain toilettes, 
even certain complexions, show best under a soft, 
subdued illumination, not displaying too much. 
Then certain sorts of lamps, brilliant as to the 
light they give, are objectionable, either because 
of disagreeable odor or of danger. As for gas 
illumination, it would never be tolerated in any 
well-furnished room, or any library, but for the 
convenience of lighting, and but for a certain 
popular ignorance of the constituents which 
burning gas evolves. ‘Taken all in all, there is 
nothing like candles for domestic and private 
illumination. They involve no machinery to get 
out of order, and improve by keeping—certain 
sorts of candles, at least. 
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and four inches wide, 
which is sloped till 
only two inches and a 
half wide at the ends. 
Gather the top and 
bottom, baste it on the 
lining, and trim with 
lace insertion and lace 
edging as shown by © 
the illustration. ‘This 
under- waist may be 
worn with peasant or 
low-neckéd waists. 


Apron with Frills. 

Tuts gored apron 
is made of black poult 
de soie, and trimmed 
with three pinked ruf- 
fles, black silk fringe 
three inches and three- 
quarters wide, and 
black velvet ribbon an 
inch and a half and 
two inches wide... Set 
a double binding an inch and three-quarters 
wide on the apron, and furnish it with a hook 
and eye for closing. 


Apron with Soutache Embroidery. 

Tunis apron is made of black poult de soie, 
and is trimmed with a ruffle of the material 
with the pleats turned in one direction, black 
velvet ribbon, and embroidery of black silk 
soutache. Sew on the trimming as shown by 
the illustration, and set a double binding an 
inch and three-quarters wide on the apron. 








FIRST AND SECOND FIDDLES. 


S a people we are very much given to com- 
bination and co-operation in the carrying 

out of our plans, whatever the end we may 
have in view. Be it a matter of benevolence 
or philanthropy, of practical usefulness, of so- 
cial progress, of recreation or amusement—in 
short, be it what it may—we usually combine 
in some way or other to etfect our object. Now 


| Under-Waist with Chemise Russe. 


Tus under-waist is of shirting, trimmed with a puffing of Swiss muslin, 
lace insertion three-fifths of an inch wide, and lace edging of the same width. 
Cut the waist from Figs. 31-35 of No. X., Supplement, and trim the neck 
with the puffing. lace insertion, and lace edging as shown by the illustration. 
Make the puffing for the sleeve of a piece of Swiss muslin twenty inches long 





EMBROIDERED UNDER-WaAISsT. 


For pattern and descriptiori sec *. 
Supplement, No. X., Figs, 31-35. 
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Wuite Beaver Ciotu Tama. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-7. 


what is always observable in regard to these combinations is the fact, ever more or 
less prominent, that while there is no difficulty in enlisting coadjutors willing to 


Biousse Walist-witH SouTACHE 


EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. XXV., Fige, 63-60, 7 “ 


volunteers are nearly all first fiddles, while of second fiddles there would 
It may be said in apology that 


be none were they not obtainable for hire. 
it is only a laudable ambition 
which urges a man to distin- 
guish himself, that every one 
has a right to make the most 
of his own capacity, and that, 
as other people judge you by 
your own estimate, it is but 
common prudence not to put 
that estimate too low. What- 
ever may be due. to such a 
plea as this—a point we do 
not pretend to. determine— 
the mischief of admitting it, 
and acting on the admission, 
is but too apparent; for what 
is continually happening is 
that the men and women so 
fond of playing first fiddle, 
and of pushing themselves into 
prominence, turn out sooner - 
or later (the majority of them) 
to be not qualified for the 
posts they occupy, whence: it 
follows that many a good in- 
tent is crushed in the germ, 
many a noble scheme is smoth- 
ered in its birth, simply be- 


cause ‘‘ vaulting ambition has o’erleaped itself,” etc. 

In the present day all our tendencies seem to be of the ambitious kind, 
and there is a general notion current that such are the right tendencies. 
“Excelsior!” is the cry raised on all sides, and re-echoed from all ranks. 
The result-is that every body is scrambling to get up higher, as if that 
were the sole aim of existence, few caring to reflect that such hasty 
Scrambling up is the most likely prelude to toppling down again, and 
fewer still caring to remember that it is he that humbleth himself who 
shall be exalted, not he who is always striving for and hankering after 
Excelsior may be a grand motto, but the real. significance 
of the monition it conveys is miserably misunderstood by multitudes, in 
Whose mouths it is a mere cuckoo cry. Few spectacles are at once so 


exaltation. 





APRON witH SouTAcHuE EMBROIDERY. 


take a responsible part— 
to act as chiefs, managers, 
directors, and to put them- 
selves prominently in the 
forefront of the business 
—there is apt to be very 
great difficulty indeed in 
engaging the co-operation 
of the actors most want- 
ed—those, namely, who 


quietly in the back-ground, 
occupying secondary and 
subordinate positions. In 
other words, there are 
plenty of people to be 
found who like to play 
first fiddle, while the pro- 
portion of those who are 
content to play second fid- 
dle is, in relation to the 
need for them, lamenta- 
bly small. So largely is 
this the case that it is 
rather the rule than the 
exception that, among 
our improvised associa- 
tions for doing benevolent 
work and carrying 
out other desirable 
local objects, the 
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_ will be willing to. work _. 


For pattern and descri, 
No. XXIV., 











Hoop For Girt FROM 
2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descrip- 

tion see A 
No. XIIL., Figs. 

and 40. 



















FLANNEL Cust PROTECTOR. 


* For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. XXIIL., Fig. 58. 


APRON WITH Frince TRIMMING FOR 

GiRL FROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and Sevrription see Supplement, 
No. XXIV., Figs. 59-62. 


APRON WITH BRETELLES FOR GIRL FROM 


6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


igs. 59-62, 







tion see Supplement, 





pelled to witness. 







Waite CasHMERE TALMA. 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 8 and 9. 


Unver-Waist wit Cuemise Russe. 


pitiful and so ridiculous as that of a fussy young aspirant goaded by vauity 
and. conceit to attempt achievements which nature has denied him the 
power to accomplish; and yet that is the spectacle one is so often com- 
Excelsior! if you like. 
‘ safe ground, and by: the legitimate route ; and do not forget that the way 
upward may lie for a good part down hill, even through dark, dreary 
gorges and valleys of humiliation, and that the lofty heights of excellence, 


Get as high as you can upon 


moral and spir- 
itual, are often 
better won by 
acts of restraint 
and self-abnega- 
tion and abase- 
ment than by 
rudely elbowing 
others out of the 
way in order to 
clear one’s own 
path to the sum- 
mit. 

You who are 
ambitious for the 
part of first fid- 
dle, have you 
duly considered 
whether youreal- 
ly have the pos- 
itive qualities 
which will ena- 
ble you to play 
it well? If emergencies should arise, would 
you be equal to them? You have thought of 
the honor and reward, the public consideration, 
the high salary; have you thought of possible 
contingencies, of the likelihood of failure on 
your part, followed by a correction of your blun- 
ders by one over whose he id you have scrambled 
unfairly, and whom your greed has thrust aside 
into a secondary post? What if some second 
fiddle should play your fi'st fiddle’s part? You 
know it was a poor wise man (a second fiddle 
decidedly) whose wisdom saved the city, and of 
course saved the great men (the first fiddles) 
along with it. ‘This, Solomon,tells us, he saw, 
and it is likely that we have all seen something 
of the sort, and shall seé it again. 

It may be a grand thing to get to the top of 
the tree, to be first fiddles in our chosen pur- 
suit: but it may not be a very agreeable or com- 
fortable thing, notwithstanding. Just think 
what it is to play a prominent part in the public 
view, to live in the scathing, scorching light of 
public opinion, to have all your actions subjected 
to the criticism of parties, to be féted here and 
caricatured there, to be builied at one ear and ca- 
joled at the other, railed at to-day and wheedled 


to-morrow, to be never your own master, but always the servant of a multitude. 
Look at the life of an eminent public man, at the sacrifices he has to make, He 


has to surrender his privacy, 
and the very possibility of 
peaceful seclusion. The bet- 
ter man he is, the worse he is 
off in this respect. In these 
days of rapid communication 
and locomotion he has small 
chance indeed of escaping 
from his admirers and perse- 
cutors. The post and the tele- 


gtaph will poke him up and_ 


rout him out wherever he is, 
and, will he, nill he, will put 
him through his paces, com- 
pelling him to ‘‘stump it” in 
season and out of season. 
Then the penny-a-liners are 
after him, dogging him by 
stealth, noting down his acci- 
dental expressions, his most 
familiar acts, even the cos- 
tume he affects, the diet he 
prefers, and his very pastimes 
and recreations, if he is bold 
enough to indulge in any. 
Less considerate than they, 
the press reporter besieges 
him without mercy, interviews 
him, as the phrase goes, 
with the design of turning 
him inside out, if he can, 
for the benefit, say, of 
the Poppleton Thunderer. 


tion and peace of mind. 








APRON WITH FRILLS. 


EMBROIDERED-BLOUSE- 
Waist. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 29 and 30. 


Then he is delegated right and left by no end of 


institutions, from National Ke- 
form Unions down to the “ Poor 
Ifousekeepers’ Twopenny Dust- 
pan Association,” all of whom 
conceive they have a property 
in him, and whose deputations, 
in any strength you like, will 
wait upon him at any hour and 
in any place, and fire off whole 
columns of dull speeches at him, 
in order to impress him with 
their enlightened views, and en- 
gage him as an advocate. Of 
course the artists are after him 
in the interest of the illustrated 
publications, and they fix him 
in every attitude, twisting his 
features into every imaginable 
expression, from the height of 
jocularity and excitement to 
the lowest depths of despairing 
gloom and mortification. More- 
over, the photographers catch 
him with their lenses, whether 
he will or no, and you see him 
in all sizes and guises, looking 
at you from ten thousand shop 


windows, and appealing to the public to buy him for sixpence or a shilling. 
It is likely, too, if he attain to super-eminence, that the shopkeepers will get 
hold of him, and immortalize him by making him perennial godfather to a 
boot, a neck-tie, a coal-scuttle, a blacking-paste, or a pair of tweezers. 
and a thousand more of the like kind, are the glorious results of becoming 
first fiddle; and it may well become you, my ambitious friend, before you ex- 
pend too much resin upon your bow, to consider whether this sort of accom 
paniment will tend to a harmonious life—whether sauce of this kind will 
suit your palate or your nerves, or conduce greatly to your ultimate satisfac: 


Such, 


On the other hand, let me assure youhere are solid satisfactions derivable 
from playing the humbler part of second fiddle, 


It is quite a vulgar crror to 
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suppose that the first fiddles have all the fun— 
the fact being rather the reverse, the second 
fiddles really enjoying themselves much more. 
Playing a part, you are not obliged to 
be always wagging your elbow. You can relax 
when you like, and nobody will feel offended. 
You not be lugged into prominence in spite 
of your inclination. The national institutions 
won't care about you, the delegates and depu- 
tations will not fire off their rhetorical batteries 
at your head, while the artists and photographers 
will be content to let it alone. Your privacy and 
seclusion will be yourown. You may wear what 
you like, and eat and drink what you like; and 
even should you play cock-horse with your chil- 
dren, or descend to a game at romps, for their 
and your own special delectation, depend upon it 

is no one who will make it a public matter. 
Meanwhile it may sometimes happen to you to 
be doing very work which some soi- 
disant fiddle is only pretending to do, it not 
being at all an uncommon thing that while Brag 
and Bluster are blowing their brazen trumpets on 
platforms and broad sheets, some modest Reti- 
cens sits at the helm and steers the expedition- 
ary bark into port. For, you see, there is a 
round number of pompous folk who fancy they 
are first fiddles, but are in reality mere empty 
fiddle cases, good for nothing but for show. Cun- 
ning people, who know the value of appearances, 
put these specimens up to be stared at, hang them 
out as baits calculated by their glitter to catch 
the gudgeon multitude. But we spare remark 
on this point. 

If we take a glance at the world’s first fiddles 
-—the men and women whose actions form so large 
a part of the material of history—how few of 
them comparatively are worthy of our admira- 
tion, mach less of ourenvy! Even the greatest 
of them exhibit, for the most part, sad blots in 
their lives, and call quite as much for a reason- 
able man’s reprehension and regret es for his 
applauseandesteem. ‘he Cesars, the Vikings, 
the Charlemagnes, the Plantagenets—the Fred- 
ericks, the Marlboroughs, the Napoleons—the 
Elizabeths, the Catherines—the Cromwells—in a 
word, the exceptionally great ones of the earth, 
have been far from the wisest, the happiest, or 
the best. Of most of them it may assuredly be 
said with truth that they paid too much for their 
fiddles, and fiddled too furiously for the good of 
mankind. ‘The real hero, after all, is not the 
first fiddle, but the man who can loyally accept 
the conditions of life, whatever they may be, and 
work manfully to turn them to the best account. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Curoaco.—For hints about crinoline and tournures, 
or bustles, read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 7, 
Vol. IV. For “ bridles” read “bustles” in the para- 
graph alluded to. Make your black and white checked 
silk by the cut paper pattern of Vest-Casaque Suit il- 
luatrated in Bazar No, 48, Vol. III. The hair is not 
worn high on the head, but very low. behind in loop- 
ed braids. See New York Fashions of last Bazar. 

FLorenoe,—Get about twenty-five yards of the six- 
quarter iron barége for your two suits, or if only house 
dresses are required get twenty. Make with basques 
and demi-train. Trim your mother’s with bigs folds of 
the same, but use guipure lace and bias ruffles for your- 
self. Piqué, white muslin, and buff linen suits are 
pretty for a child’s summer dresses. Make Gabrielles, 
and trim with embroidery and braiding. 

P. J. H.—Simple white muslin dresses are so little 
worn just now that you will have to trim yours to 
make it look at all stylish. If you will put three or 
four ruffles on the skirt, making them overlap each 
other until they reach the knee, where a standing ruf- 
fle heads them, and then add an upper skirt with a nar- 
row ruffle or two around it, you will have a very pret- 
ty dress for a young girl. Wear a black velvet sash, 
shoulder knots, and bows on the upper skirt, with a 
rose in each bow. 

Mrs. E. C. W.—It is too early to give a definite re- 
ply to your question. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIL. 

M. R. L.—Read answer to “Impatience” in Bazar 
No. 7, Vol. IV. 

Suusoniser.—For a dress for your boy of three years 
use the pattern and description marked No. XVIL., in 
Supplement to Bazar No. 6, Vol. IV. 

J. Y.—Use any of the short skirt patterns given with 
our cut paper patterns of suits for shortening your 
green silk, or, if you wish to preserve it as whole as 
possible, merely drape it over a black silk skirt. It is 
too soon to speak positively of spring styles. Flat 
bands of gray or black silk, with heavy cords, will 
freshen your gray dress. 

Muniz Lez.—A gray Irish poplin or silk suit with 
two skirts and paletot, trimmed with passementerie 
and fringe, will be the most elegant traveling dress 
for a bride to be married in in March. The bride- 
maids’ dresses should be similar. For a description 
of a marriage in church read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. I. Enameled or rich gold jewelry 
should be worn with such costumes, For a handsome 
dress for day wear at a hotel get a rich black silk with 
demi-train and basque; for evening get pearl-colored, 
tea-rose, and white ottoman silks; for visiting and 
carriage dresses, suits with short and slightly trained 
skirts, made of silks of becoming color and black. 
Have bonnets and gloves to match suits. It is a 
difficult matter to dictate a “rich and expensive” 
trousseaun for March, an intermediate season when 
styles are undecided. You must watch our New York 
Fashion columns for further hints. 

Mrs. A. B. T.—Modernize the trained skirt of your 
poplin by cut paper pattern of skirt of Worth Basque 
House Dress illustrated in Bazar No.1, Vol. IV. You 
will probably find pieces enough left for a Worth 
basque or a pointed waist. Trim with bands of silk 


tank 


or velvet of the same shade, or else 7 fe and 


Mas, H. M, 8.—Your sample is a very good quality 
of Ameriean silk. 

Questioner.—The German Valenciennes is quite 
good enough for trimming a lady’s apron; and is oft- 


pen- 
dant at one end, is most used for watch chains; short 
cable chains with massive-looking links and a locket, 
or cross, are the fashionable necklaces. The plainest 
opera chains cost $40, and cable chains $50.—It is not 
outré or Quakerish for a young lady to leave “‘ Miss” 
off her visiting cards, if she prefers todo so. But if 
you did not use cards, you would, when giving your 
name to the servant at the door, speak of y lf 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 





For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched di rations on the , USe 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 


able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 








as “‘Miss Helen Smith;” and as a card is simply an 
announcement of a visitor’s arrival, it should, we 
think, have the title that you expect a servant to pre- 
fix to your name.—Tarts are, of course, eaten with a 
fork. 

R. H. L.—The “ Boston,” a slow waltz, is one of the 
most fashionable dances of the winter. The galop is 
still in favor, . 

M. E.—You will require about three and a half yards 
of tulle for your trained upper skirt. From twenty to 
twenty-five yards will be required for yoursuit. Trim 
with bias bands edged with narrow guipure. Make 
your black silk suit with ruffles up the front breadth, 
a draped upper skirt, and a paletot trimmed with pas- 
sementerie and lace. We can not advise you about 
summer fabrics yet. A black lace bonnet with white 
ostrich tip will be pretty for you. 

Inquiner.—The bride’s mother stands in the front 
parlor to receive the guests at her daughter’s wedding. 
The back parlor is closed, and the bridal party arranges 
itself there. The folding-doors between the parlors 
are thrown open, disclosing the tableau, and the min- 
ister advances from the front parlor to perform the 
ceremony. 

A Sunsorrser.—We would not advise a lover of nov- 
elty to make up her summer dresses now. Why not 
do all your sewing except dresses, and wait for new 
stylesforthem? White dresses will probably continue 
to be worn, but there will be a change of details that 
may make any thing prepared now look very ancient, 
and require altering. White linen and bishop’s lawn 
suits will certainly be worn. Piqué is so warm, and is 
80 apt to turn yellow in washing, that it lost popularity 
last year. 

Aw Apminer.—The shirt fronts worn on ordinary oc- 
casions by gentlemen have a centre pleat half a finger- 
length wide, with a single pleat of the same size, or 
else two pleats of half that width. For full dress a 
very light vine of embroidery extends down the centre 
of the middle pleat or on each side, or else a cluster of 
needle-work surrounds each eyelet-hole. A profusion 
of narrow pleats, ruffling, or any elaborate trimming, 
is out of fashion for shirt bosoms. Plainness is pre- 
ferred; and the scarf-cravats, such as the Lord Stanley 
and Windsors, together with high-cut vests, almost 
conceal the bosom. Nothing is so old-fashioned as 
to make a great display of shirt fronts. The stylish 
buttons are dead gold, large, smooth, and flat, mount- 
ed on spirals. 

E:entren.—We do not keep an intelligence-office, 
and can not undertake to find employment for any 
one, as we have said again and again. 

Tansy anp CatuEertmne.—Sunday was 80 called be- 
cause anciently devoted to the sun or its worship; 
Monday was sacred to the moon; Tuesday was the 
day of Tuesco, the Saxon god of war; Wednesday 
was consecrated to Woden or Odin, the Scandina- 
vian Mercury; Thursday was devoted to the rervice 
of Thor, the principal Northern deity; Friday was so 
named from the Scandinavian Venus, Freya, the wife 
of Odin; and Saturday was Saturn’s day. Lothario is 
found in “Don Quixote.” Your other questions are 
either irrelevant or outside our province. 

InquirEr.—Etiquette does not require you to send 
cards to a gentleman to whom your friend is engaged, 
but who is unknown to you. If he were her husband 
it would be incumbent on you todoso. But in this, 
as in many kindred cases, your action must be modi- 
fied by the degree of familiarity existing between the 
parties, and various other circumstances, of which we 
necessarily are ignorant. 

Lvoy C.—The extremely high heels in your friend’s 
wardrobe must be accounted for by the hypothesis that 
she prefers to sacrifice comfort to what she considers 
fashion, though we know of no canon of taste that 
obliges her to do so. A lady would order her ward- 
robe from Paris pretty much as she would from New 
York, we suspect; and not go to a milliner’s for boots, 
or to a hosier’s for bonnets. 

A Moturr.—An article on the “ Hand,” in the “‘ Ba- 
zar Book of Decorum,” will give you full instruction 
about the care of the finger nails, and the best means 
of making them shapely and beautiful. 

ImoagNE T. AND OTuERs.—We can not undertake to 
prescribe for the jaundice or any other disease, and 
can only advise you to consult a reliable physician, who 
can give you intelligent advice. Neither can we tell 
you how to promote the growth of eyebrows or eye- 
lashes; you had better be satisfied with those which 
nature has bestowed upon you. 

A Reaper.—Of course you are expected to call on 
the bride when you sent “ regrets” to her reception, 

L. B. S.—A tarlatan dress for a girl of sixteen should 
have from three to five narrow overlapping flounces, a 
long, plain over-skirt looped with flowers, and a low- 
necked basque of the tarlatan laid plainly on white 
silk. 

N. P. B.—Black and white striped flannel is only 
worn here for morning wrappers. 

Verpant-Green. — Plain round over-skirts looped 
like that shown in the Double-Breasted Walking Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. IIL, are more worn 
than fancy ones. Use that pattern for your black silk. 
Water-proof capes may be plainly hemmed, or else 
scalloped. Basque-waists are more worn than plain 
or pointed corsages. 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiav ‘Trocues.—[Com. ] 








Wrnonester’s Hyrornospnites or Live anv Sopa 
will cure Consumrrion.—(Com.] 





fringe. Bazar No. 47, Vol. IIL, will give you patterns of 
paletots. The Pointed Waist Walking Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No, 82, Vol. IIL, combines a waist and short 
skirt such as you desire. The entire pattern will be 
furnished for twenty-five cents. 

A Country Wivow.—The entire suit of black is ap- 
propriate for the groom. Your gloves and his should 
match in color—have them light gray or white, just as 
you please. With street suite wear gloves of corre- 
sponding color, or else yellowish-trown, The ear 
rings are not objectionable. ” 





Coryine Wurrt.—B 


the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copyin 


Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ape ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
| wall ve sent by mail ou receipt of 25 cents, 











GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 
Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
a Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 


Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH’S PATENT MACHINE- FILLED 










Fitted for the following machines: Sirger’s, Weed 
F. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, ana im- 
pire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 
does better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 
ing. Sample package 2200 yards best six-cord thread, 
assorted numbers 50 to 100, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 25. In ordering, state style of machine. 
Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


No Lady Should be Without It. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HAIR-CORD SKIRT, 
THE MOST LADY-LIKE AND ELEGANT SKIRT 
EVER INTRODUCED. 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


IT IS, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, THE SKIRT OF 
THE AGE. 





Its elegant simplicity of form, 

Its texture and peculiar flexibility, 

Its lightness, elasticity, durability, and cheapness, 
make it the most desirable Skirt ever introduced to 
the public, and establishes it at once as the Skirt of 
the period. 


Samples can now be seen at our Office and Store, 
No. 761 Broadway. 


Ladies of fashion and refinement would do well to 
examine these superb goods. 


RS. MILLER, Emporium of Fashions and 

Show Rooms at T77 Broadway, N.Y., opposite A. 
T. Stewart's, begs to inform her customers, ladies, and 
dressmakers that she has the most reliable and choice 
selection of fashionable imported plain and trimmed 
Patterns in the country, exactly and accurately cut, 
and warranted to fit mpm Many years’ experi- 
ence enables me-to defy competition. Please send for 
Price-List, inclosing postage-stamp and measure of 
figure. dress - MILLE 


777 Broadway, N.Y. (opp. A. T. Stewart's). 
N. B.—Dressmaking, in all its branches, executed 
with neatness, and with Elegance of Fit, Taste, and 
Design which can not fail to please. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 5 
ST. JOSEPH anp DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Sr. Joseru, Mo., January 28, 1871. 


HE INTEREST AND COUPONS DUE 

February 15th, 1871, on the First Mortgage Eight 

Per Cent. (8 per cent.) Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph ahd 

Denver City Railroad Company will be paid at the of- 

fice of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, in the 

City of New York, upon presentation and application 
on and after that date, free of Government Tax. 
THOS. E. TOOTLE, 











Treasurer. 
PECIAL NOTICE. 
12 Best Mixed Gladiolus for - - $100 
16 Best Double Tuberoses for- = - 110 
5 Best Lilies, including the Golden 


Banded - - - 
20 Papers Flower Seeds, choice annuals 
15 Papers Vegetable Seeds e “he 
150 Seeds Trophy Tomato - - - = 2% 
Or the six collections - - - 
By mail —— upon receipt of price. 
Tilustrated and descriptive ery or sent free to 
all applicants. Address _C.L. ALLEN & CO., 
74 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OOSEYW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

Voice and Piano-forte, words in two langnages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fideliv, | Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issue: fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., aud W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


B ANKRUPT —From Auction, Thirty Ladies’ 

¢ Solid Gold Hunting-case Watch- 

es, full-jeweled lever movements, price $23, usual price 

. Sent C.0. SS ape = toexamine. F.J. NASH 
697 Broadway, N.Y. * 








? 
he assurances of Mr. Nash 
are worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. “Certainly cheap, and ey reliable.”— 
Christian Intelligencer. “We call attention,” etc.— 
Evangelist. 


Y SEEN TEN ES. New Styles. Colored Comic 
Valentines, only 15 cents a dozen. Sentimental 
Valentines, 15 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts.,and $ladozen. El- 
egant Valentines, 10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., and $1, $2, and 
each. Comic, $1 per gross. Lots for dealers at $5 
and $10 each, retail at $20 and $40. All sent prepaid. 
2 dozen assorted Valentines for only 25 cents. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
° have made 
LARGE ADDITIONS 


TO ALL THE STOCKS 
in their 

RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 
and will open : 

A GREAT VARIETY OF 

DRESS GOODS, 
SUITABLE FOR EARLY SPRING SALES, 
AT PRICES MUCH BELOW those of LAST YEAR, 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
YONS SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now open an my i age stock of the Latest 
lorings in Silks, adapted for 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
in MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, at 
LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the same grade of goods, 
Also, BLACK TAFFETAS, DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, BLACK and WHITE STRIPES, CHECKS, 
c., &c., of the celebrated makers, “ BONNET,” 
“'TAPISSIER,” and others, offering the finest assort- 
ment, and A’ THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LOAK DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are =F the balance of their 
PLAID 8 


TS, 
at greatly reduced prices, to close the stock. 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


HOUSEKEEPING, WHITE GOODS, &c. 


~ ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have opened 
their Spring Importation of 4-4 Family Linens, Sheet- 
ing Linens, Pillow-Case Linens, Damask Table-Cloths 
and a Linen Damasks, Huck and Damask Tow- 
els and Towelings, Fancy Check and Striped Nan- 
sooks, Tucked Muslin for Dresses and Skirts, English 
Percales and Long Cloths, French Dress Malls and 
€ambrics, Light and Heavy Makes in French Nansooks, 
all the Popular Makes in Shirtings and Sheetings, 
Muslins, White Goods, &c., &c. 
Also, Fine White Toilet Quilts, all sizes, new and 
us. 











beautiful designs, made expressly for 
Blankets, the balance of our stock, at a great reduc- 
tion, to close the season, 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PA! RNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is inteuued shall appear frequently in Har- 
ver’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any 

1auRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND DIRKO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON FACIL 
SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ..... Ke scaieie's baler 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ae. 









TRAINED HOUSE DRESS 


Sees Pee 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT.. s 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. ss 38 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS....... ikaw “ B 
TRAINED STREET SUIT......... jivesswsg 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... ** 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... a - 
HIGH-WAJIST TRAINED SUIT.............. 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... 43 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
MEE erkshciicudcuncncpunpadniandanataoudee * 49 
HNALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 1 
LADY'S’ GORED WRAPPER... .ccccostevcese 6 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. he same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in goli in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get ar ee. Our answer fs, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, egy &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 
294 Bowery, N. Y- 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAVEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD OAN RUN 1T! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


D. WILSON & CQ., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fure 
«nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 
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SPENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor 
of Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfection of 
action of these Pens are owing to a peculiar process of 
Carbonizing, and to’the great care taken in their manu- 
Sacture by the most skilled and experienced workmen in 
Europe. 

They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than any thing hitherto invented. 
RI 


For sale by dealers generally. 
ww SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 





14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely in- 
aL STE wa 
closed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
188 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


SAT! 


AGENT 

















A new Book of Abiding Vaiue. Written froma high 
moral and physiological staud-point, it shows how Sa- 
tan is working out his most dangerous designs, through 
awrong direction ofcertain ofthe baser passions. Fresh 
from the pen of one of our ablest Medical Professors, it 
deals with evils from which spring physical and moral 
degradation, social discord, and domestic infelicity. It 
is well calculated to produce a profound impression and 
to po goon just in $40 asitisread. 44 sample 

a sent free. & - VENT, Pub., 5 College Place, 
RY. and Cincinnati; J. S.Goodman & Co., Chicago. 


EARTH CLOSET, 


Or Commode. WOODRUFF’S IMPROVED PAT- 
ENT, from $6 50 to $1100. Absolutely 
without odor. Indispensable to every family. 


A. DRAPER & CO., Sole Agents for U.S. 
No. 40 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Good Measure and Running Over. 


Dootry’s Yeast Powper has already taken the prec- 
edent over others, from its well-known strength and 

urity; but aside from these facts, it is put up in cans 
folding the FULL weigut as represented, which is 
rarely the case with those of ordinary manufacture. 
Hence, Doutey’s Yeast Powner is the best, purest, 
strongest, and cheapest ever offered to the c 











WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


—o $25 Cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 


THE NEW 


— 





AGENTS WANTED, ©2v"ianp, 0 


Sr. Lovis, Mo, 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


BEST 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 





A WONDERFUL NOVELTY.—The Com- 
+A bination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Case. A perfect little bijou. An absolute weary for 
the porte-monnaie, pocket, or work-box of every lady 
and gentleman. by all. In elegant gilt case, neat, 
pretty, and useful. Try one. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, for only 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; 12 for $2, by ey 4 
the sole proprietors, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


PHAWDS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes pe geo hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAWS ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves mosf vioient paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful pLaox or 
BRownN. It consists of only one preparation. 7% cents 
br mall. Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 








and every one who has used it will readily testify to 
this assertion, For sale in quantities to suit by all 
good grocers. 





THEA -NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


IALOGUES, SPEAKERS, &c., &c.—Do you want 

“Speaking Books”—we have 10 kinds, 100 pages 
in each, 10 cents each; Dialogues, 8 kinds, 10 cts. each; 
10 Speakers, &c. (all different), at 30 cts. each; others 
at all prices. We —. Medical, Masonic, Law, The- 
ological, and Scientitic Books, and send them by mail, 
prepaid. We have made this our specialty for ten 
years. Sheet Music, Instruments, Notions, Novelties, 
&c.—in' fact, any thing you want you can get by send- 
ing stamp for catalogue, &c., to 

HUNTER & CO., Booksellers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ASESTS WANTED—( $225 a MontH) by 
the AMERICAN KNITEING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 











— TICKNOR’S 
Spanish Literature. 


History of Spanish Literature. With Criticisms 
on the particular Works, and Biographical 
Notices of Prominent Writers. By Grorcr 
Ticknor. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00. 








The author of this standard historical work has de- 
voted the studies and labors of nearly a lifetime to its 
preparation. In point of comprehensiveness of plan, 
richness of information, sagacity of criticism, and 
thoroughness of execution, it may claim pre-eminence 
over oy! similar production in the English language ; 
and it is certainly not surpassed by the most cele- 
brated master-pieces of its kind in Continental litera- 
ture. It gives a complete survey of the origin and de- 
bari ee of Spanish literature, traces the progress of 
intellectual culture in that nation, presents copious bi- 
ographical sketches of her great authors, with genial 





DRAPER’S 
American Civil War, 


History of the American Civil War. By Joun 
W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York, and Author of ‘‘‘The History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe,” 
**The Future Civil Policy of America,” &c., 
&c. In Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Bevel- 
ed Edges, $3 50 per volume. 








From the London Atheneum, Jan., 1871. 


America, however, is herself making history so fast 
that it is not surprising to find the ablest American 
historian of the present day absorbed in the task of 
interpreting the great events which have recently oc- 
curred, and which make it an anachronism to say that 
“ America has no history.” ‘To those who have read 
Dr. John William Draper’s ‘History of the Intellect- 
ual Development of Europe,” few aunouncementscould 
have been more important than that the same author 
had undertaken to write the History of the American 
Civil War. This large work, as now completed by the 
publication of its third volume, is interesting enough 
to recall the saying of one of Dr. Draper's countrymen, 
that when history is pens written there will be no 
more romances. Dr. Draper a in his ** History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe” an equal 
range of reading with Mr. Buckle, and a greater alert- 
ness in grouping his faets. It is no derogation from 
his unquestionable genius to say that he is not so much 
an historian as a philosopher of the modern “evolu- 
tionist” school, paras n the interpretation of his- 
tory by means of his theorem. History is to him no 
drama illustrating the action of heroes, but the march 
of societies along a pre-ordained path to an inevitable 
end. It might be anticipated that to a mind occupied 
by this view any passionate or partisan view of the 
struggle concerning which he has now written would 
be impossible. Such, indeed, is the case: the author 
looks — the Civil War as the unavoidable result of 
forces « ating from an origin before any of the chief 
actors in it were born; and the calmness of his style 
and the dispassionate aes present at every page 
show that his statement of this point of view is no mere 
profession, hut a pervading conviction. The author 
works up his materials with a skill which overlooks 
not even minute details, while it masters the largest 
combinations, and his work no doubt represents the 

ig as it will stand in history. 


Puntisuxp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $10 50, 





cc ts on their writings, and furnishes a variety 
of translations from the most celebrated poets. The 
style of the work is refined and classical, finished with 
exquisite propriety, and abounding in those subtle 
graces of expression which distinguish the pen of the 
mature scholar. No work issued from the American 
press has received warmer commendation from Eu- 
ropean critics, or has done more to diffuse and elevate 
the fame of our native literature. 


PusiisHEep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ea” Harrrr & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


SERLERRRELEED 





G CLASS.—We are now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant eae gt at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. rsons of either sex aay earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evenin; levoting their whole time 
to the business. and girls as men. 





Reader, if you want permane rofi 
work, addzess E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, B — 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Sceley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


yp, —_. HORACE WATERS 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Met.oprons, and 








Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’,. 


at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR OA8H, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a small portion cash and balance 
in monthly or quarterly installments. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ta@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 


Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 


prising the History of Chaldza, Assyria, Media, Bub- 
* ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Jud Eeypt Cai- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 


Rome. By Groner Rawuinson, M.A,, Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed fur Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Aturrt Barnes, 
Author of “Notes on th Psalms,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations, 
2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of my 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
rorp Hotmg, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 


BEECHER'’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Axzortt, Author of ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” 
$ oan Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rotrz, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. a 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvoren Brart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gittmore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Assort, Author of “‘The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘“‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ MMustrated Histories.) 


COMFORT’S GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
rman Course. By Groraz F. Comrort, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Afsthetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
<2 Gomian ‘ourse.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 


I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


PUSS-CAT’ MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. y E. H. Knarousu.s.- Hueessen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Suinat 
pe om with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, & 


c. By Pau 
De Cuattiv. With numerous 


ustrations. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 75. ea : 
DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tur Gorw1a Country.—Witp Live. — 


Lost 1n THE Juna@tE.—My Apinai Kinapom. 4 vols, 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


ROBERTSOMN'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1858. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in Oue Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. 


oes at 


ee 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


SIR HARRY HO?PSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuosy Trotiorg, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jamus De Mitte, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. i 


A SIREN. By T. Apvotruvs Trotiore, Author of 
* Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Anrnoxy Trottore, Author of 
“The Vicar of Builhampton,” “‘ Phineas Finn,” “‘ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Ettoart, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. a 

IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Corr. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent A , of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 oe day). te sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
} H . Has the under-feed, makes the 
** lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
‘burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


of factors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrer & Broruers, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizi iberal salaries from the commissions 





HORRIBLE |—I suffered with CATARRH 
« thirty years, and was cured in 
six weeks by a simple remedy. The receipt will be 


sent, i. e free, to all afflicted. Address 
Rev. T. J. MEAD. Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


(AENUINE NORWAY OATS, Cuester 





ENUINE 
County Mammotu Corn, and ArsrkEe CLoveR. 
Sample packages sent free to all Farmers; also acopy 
ofthe Awrrtc iw Stecs Jorenat, by inclosing —- 
N.P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


} 





paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers 


331 Pearl St., New York. 
$5 TO 
ho e 





$10 PER DAY. 33% 01 


« BOYS and igus 
5 in our-new business make from to 

and ins’ ions sent free by mail. ose in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GsoRGs Stinsok & Co., Portland, Maine. 


S10 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
nity 


No more delightful travels are printed in the Eu- 

lish language than appear perpetually in Harper's 
paved ms ey are read with a interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
a Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the ple. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Man 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
jaa meme sn There is not, confessedly, a more popa- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collectisns 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations.. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on — affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic — which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 


gs ger. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serve! poraiariiy. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Harper's Magazinr, One Year......¢4 00 
Harrer’s Werxiy, One Year 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, 


One Year...... 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weekty, and Harper's 
Bazakz, to one address, for one year, $1000; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
neo time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wreexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tsums ror ApvErtisine In Harper's Pexiopicars, 
Harper’s Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha’ "s Weeklu.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MEDALLION SEWING MACHIN 

ODtuWy payments, wW Gays on trial. Sews everything @ 
needle will go through. Samples of sewing free. Agents 
Address MEDALLION Macutnr Co., 71 Nassau St., N. X+ 









|W Price reduced 





anted. 


TARTLING DISCLOSURES. — Valuable 
information for both sexes, especially those con- 
templating marriage. Address 8. R. SHAW 


737 Broadway, New York. 


A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spzxoxrr, Brattleboro, Vt. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FOLKS IN OUR BOARDING-HOUSE. 

















No. 4.—Our Grumbler, as he appears after an Unsatisfactory Meal. 
No. 8—Our Nuisance ; in the’ character of “Somebody Coming !” 
















No. 3.—Our Base-Ballist ; from a Photograph in our Parlor Album. 


N.B.—He apologizes for the Size of the advanced F ‘oot ; says it is out of Focus. 
No. 7.—Our Englishman, whose Neutrality is disturbed by Nos, 5 and 6. 





2.—Our Old Maid; the good-natured Variety. 





No. 
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No. 6.—Our Frenchman, as he appears at the Name of Bismarck. 











a 


No. 5.—Our German; believes in Bismarck. 





No, 1.—Our_Lanélady, as she appears when asked for Fish a Second Time. 








